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RUBBER BOOTS 


By Asa M. Steele 


“Whose else should they be, 
sir?” 

“As they were made for a man, I 
fancied ——” 

The other interrupted him sharply, 
“May I not own a pair of rubber boots 
if Ichoose? Where did the thief leave 
them ? ” 

“T—TI hardly think it was a thief— 
ah—yes, it must have been.” An angry 
glance from the girl made Jack Dallas 
change his mind thus suddenly. Then 
he resumed, with embarrassment, “ I— 
or rather Mr. Russell—found them on 
the veranda—-I mean in the lower hall.” 

“What you say is subterfuge, Mr. 
Dallas. If you know who took these 
boots—and your manner makes me 
think you do—tell him that he will 
never get an explanation from me by 
such underhand—such cowardly means. 
Good-morning.” 

Miss Virginia Byrd left Jack Dallas 
standing on the hotel veranda a pict- 
ure of misery. Thus I found him a 
moment later. 

“See here, Russell,” he exclaimed, 
“it’s deuced unkind of you to make me 
steal those boots, and then take all the 
blame. She’s too clever not to see 
through the ruse, and now she’s in a 
rage, and I—well, I would like to jump 
into the lake yonder, I’m so ashamed.” 

“She thinks too much of you to be 
angry long.” 


. A RE these your boots, Miss Byrd ?” 
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AND A CAMERA 











*T don’t want to know their secret,” 
Jack protested ; “I would trust her any- 
where—quite the nicest girl I’ve ever 
met. But you know how people are 
talking. And what can she want with 
those rubber boots?” 

That question was the heart of the 
mystery that had been puzzling us for 
a fortnight. 

The time was August. The place, a 
quasi-fashionable hotel in the moun- 
tain-lake region of New York. The 
people directly interested were Virginia 
Byrd, young, slim, and handsome ; her 
companion, Angele Harmon, of placid 
and reposeful demeanor ; Jack Dallas ; 
and myself, Thomas Russell; with hotel 
guests supplying gossip and manufact- 
uring explanations after the manner of 
the chorus in an ancient Greek drama. 
The star performers were Jack’s camera, 
and the pair of rubber boots, with long, 
legging-like attachments and straps to 
go over the shoulders. 

Jack continued: “If we only knew 
what they were and where they came 
from.” 

“The boots ?” 

“No; the girls, of course.” 

“New York City, the hotel register 
says.” 

“Yes, but New York is a big place, 
Tom. All sorts of freaks and lunatics 
find shelter there.” 

“T have it,” I cried; “ Miss Harmon 
is a nurse, and Virginia Byrd a harm- 
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less maniac, whose thoughts run to 
boots.” 

“Very funny, that,” sneered my com- 
panion as he strode away. 

Scarcely had he entered the adjacent 
café when the subjects of our discus- 
sion appeared, both evidently prepared 
for a day in the woods, Miss Byrd was 
still angry. She carried the boots 
triumphantly over one shoulder, and 
grasped a long, slim parcel. Angele 
Harmon beamed complacently on man 
and nature, as was her wont, and was 
burdened with a large tin box of pecul- 
iar shape. 

I was eager to make amends for past 
offences, so walked with them toward 
the boat-landing. No, they did not care 
to have their baggage carried—they 
were quite accustomed to wait on them- 
selves. Yes, the forest was very beauti- 
ful. Picnics? Both detested them. It 
was quite unnecessary for me to accom- 
pany them. Miss Byrd was an expert 
at rowing. 

“Tt is not safe for ladies to go alone 
into the woods every day,” I finally said. 

“What could possibly harm us, Mr. 
Russell?” Miss Harmon asked this 
with one of her looks of innocent in- 
quiry. 

**Don’t be frightened, Angele,” re- 
plied Virginia Byrd. Then tome: “ We 
are not afraid of bugs or snakes, and as 
for wildcats and bears, they are not 
nearly as offensive as inquisitive men— 
or thieves.” 

The two women entered their skiff 
and turned her prow toward the head 
of the lake where the forest was dense 
and stragglers few. Every morning 
since their arrival they had rowed away 
in the same manner, and, reaching the 
farther end of the pretty sheet of water, 
disappeared into the woods. 

“You had better turn back,” I called 
after them; ‘we are going to have a 
storm.” In the northwest a bank of 
fleecy clouds was piled up behind the 
mountain-tops. 

Miss Byrd glanced toward them and 
laughed. 

It was but natural that the conduct 
of Virginia Byrd and Angele Harmon 
should cause endless gossip among the 
people sojourning at the hotel. The 


place was so tediously dull that even 
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the smallest incident could not escape 
discussion. What was the result, then, 
when two young women, who kept their 
past lives and social connections a pro- 
found secret, meeting the advances of 
the curious with monosyllabic replies 
or silence, and caring nothing for ap- 
pearances, defied all laws of summer 
sociability by spending whole days 
alone in the wilderness with mysterious 
boxes and a pair of rubber boots! 
What could it mean ? 

Jack Dallas had taken a great fancy 
to Virginia Byrd, and the talk enraged 
him. We were among the most persist- 
ent of those who sought explanations 
from the young women, but with no re- 
sult. To make matters worse, they pun- 
ished our curiosity by laying an injunc- 
tion upon us not to follow them unless 
we wanted to lose their friendship and 
esteem. Being thus powerless to learn 
the secret by fair means, we resorted to 
strategy. The rape of the boots was but 
a plot to discover the uses to which they 
were put. 

The mysterious journeys, occurring 
as regularly as day dawned, ended in 
homecomings seemingly adjusted by 
the setting of the sun. Promptly at 
half-past five in the afternoon, Virginia 
Byrd and Angele Harmon emerged 
from the woods, entered their boat and 
returned to the hotel. Jack and I made 
it a practice to await their arrival at the 
boat-landing. 

To our great relief the two women 
finally appeared at the head of the lake. 
Pushing their boat from the shore, they 
rowed rapidly toward us. Suddenly a 
breath moved over the surface of the 
water, then a breeze, then a violent 
squall. The forest writhed as if in 
agony, the lake was lashed into a cal- 
dron of foam and whirlpools. The dis- 
tant boat dashed forward, listed to the 
right, and capsized, throwing its occu- 
pants into the water. Jack and I leaped 
into the nearest craft. Short, violent 
swells raised us helpless upon their 
crests to hurl the boat headlong into the 
next. Half-drowned, dripping with 
water, panting for breath, and almost 
exhausted, we reached them at last. 

“So kind of you,” was Miss Harmon's 
greeting, with a smile that was serene, 
if damp. “Save this first, please.” 
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In this secluded retreat we found the young women. 


She held toward us the mysterious tin 
box. 
“But Miss Byrd?” gasped Jack. 
“Tm very comfortable,” remarked 


that young woman, coolly. “Save the 
box first. It’s very precious.” 

I seized the box. Jack was leaning 
far over the gunwale, grasping Virginia 
Byrd by the sleeve. 

“Let me go, please; ’m very com- 
fortable,” she reiterated, ‘I cannot pos- 
sibly sink. Save Angele.” 

Angele was of generous proportions, 
and it took our united strength, ex- 
hausted as we were, to lift her into the 
boat. She seated herself in the stern 
and retied her scarf into a “butter- 
fly ” bow. 

Once more we turned to rescue Vir- 
ginia Byrd. Then an astonishing thing 
happened. The young woman released 
her hold on the capsized boat and float- 
ed calmly toward us. Had she been 
upheld by a life-preserver, her buoyancy 
could not have been more pronounced. 
She was as light as a cork. Her slim 
form drifted to our side, her little hand 
grasped our gunwale. Then we tried 
to lift her aboard, but found it impos- 
sible. We dragged at her arms, but 
she came toward us feet foremost, and, 
with a little shriek of injured modesty, 


sank back into the water. Upon our 
seizing her slender shoulders, again she 
rose with the nether extremities before 
the rest of her. We once more tried to 
grasp her arms. Jack succeeded, but 
I caught a foot. Virginia screamed and 
IT let go. We clasped her firmly around 
the waist and lifted. Down went her 
head, and up came the opposite end. 
Then Istopped to recover breath. Jack 
sat down in the boat and gazed at the 
floating girl in amazement. 

Woman’s wit did the practical work 
of rescue. “If you gentlemen will kind- 
ly turn your backs,” Angele Harmon 
asked, “I think I.can fish her out.” 

We didso. I remember watching 
the crowd collected on the hotel veran- 
da, and wondering if they looked upon 
us as heroes. Then a violent lurch of 
the boat almost knocked me off my feet. 

* You mey look now,” said Miss Byrd, 
and I turned to find her seated com- 
fortably in the boat. 

“This is dreadfully embarrassing,” 
Angele Harmon apologized ; “ but poor 
Virginia had not time to take off her 
rubber boots. They acted as buoys.” 

The squall had ended as suddenly as 
it came, and now rain was falling in 
torrents. We rowed back to the boat- 
landing. 
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Our adventure vitalized the gossip 
about the young women into a new ex- 
istence, and brought the affair to a 
climax. Jack was so much annoyed that 
he was well-nigh beside himself. ‘It’s 
our duty,” he exclaimed, “to end all 
this talk by finding some explanation 
of the mystery !” 

* How can we, when the girls will not 
let us?” I queried. 

Jack reflected. “Ihave it,” he finally 
cried. “ We'll follow them, and I'll take 
my camera and photograph the girls. 
Negatives are most positive proofs.” 

On the second morning they ap- 
peared, radiant and serene, and started 
up the lake with boots, box, and parcel, 
quite as if nothing had happened. Jack 
and I had our plans perfected, and no 
sooner had the young women disap- 
peared in the forest surrounding the 
head of the lake, when we set out, with 
camera and an abundance of plates, to 
followthem. Rowing tothe point where 


the young women had disembarked, 
they could be traced with little diffi- 
culty. 

Fully two miles from the head of the 
lake a squatter had settled upon an 


abandoned lumber-camp, cultivated the 
open spaces, built a rude log cabin, and 
was eking outa paltry living. Down 
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through the centre of the farm a narrow 
meadow extended between encroaching 
declivities, and here a noisy rivulet made 
its course. 

We found Angele Harmon seated in 
the shade close by the spot where one 
of these turns began in the stream’s 
course. Before her stretched a stony 
beach bordered with shrubbery. On the 
opposite bank of the rivulet a great 
rock overhung the water, and the dwarf 
trees upon its summit afforded an ex- 
cellent vantage point for the photo- 
graphic attack. We approached this 
stealthily, making a. detour across a 
collateral valley and through a stretch 
of forest land, and gained the rock with- 
out being observed. Placing the cam- 
era so that it would command both the 
meadow and the stream beneath us, we 
looked about for our prey. 

Miss Harmon had the mysterious tin 
box open beside her. It contained a 
collection of water-colors, brushes, a 
number of sketches, and other parapher- 
nalia of an artist’s kit. She was paint- 
ing some diminutive object which lay 
upon a piece of bark nearby. Neither 
Miss Byrd nor the rubber boots were 
anywhere in sight. 

Five, ten minutes, then a quarter of an 
hour passed, and still the objects of our 


Held converse with Miss Harmon. 
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Descended the steep bank. 


search did not appear. I seated myself 
upon a bed of dry leaves, lit my pipe, 
and prepared for a long wait. Jack 
stood by the camera and observed the 
artist with curiosity. Suddenly he gave 
a whistle of astonishment. I hurried 
to his side in time to see Virginia Byrd 
emerge from a screen of undergrowth 
almost beneath us. 

How shall I describe the Vision we 
beheld? A modernized Rosalind might 
be used as a simile, and yet do injustice 
to that charming creature before us. 
Womanly with all her masculinity, femi- 
nine even in the wearing of a man’s ap- 
parel, she could well have stepped from 
the green-wood of Arden, where the 
bugle-call of some merry exile, the 
plaint of love-lorn shepherdess, or song 
of the huntsman, alone disturbed the 
forest stillness. But no, the Vision had 


an atmosphere of to-day, 
distinctly her own. The 
roguish tilt of the rough 
straw hat, the be-collared- 
and-cuffed shirt, a satin tie 
severely knotted and falling 
in rigid folds, the canvas 
belt encircling a slender 
waist, would have ill suited 
the poetic charm of Shake- 
speare’s heroine. These ar- 
ticles of apparel belong to 
the nineteenth century man, 
and when girls adopted 
them as their own, they im- 
parted a feminine fascina- 
tion to them without rob- 
bing the raiment of its right- 
ful sex. As for the rest, the 
abbreviated skirt might 
have passed for a doublet, 
the rubber leggings as met- 
amorphosed medizval hunt- 
ing boots. 

The Vision crossed the 
stream to her companion 
and adjusted a jointed fish- 
ing rod and tackle which 
had been brought in one of 
the parcels. She stood a 
moment gazing over her 
companion’s shoulder, and 
held converse with Miss 
Harmon. Then, arranging 
her fishing outfit, she de- 
scended the steep bank to 

the stream, and began to wade to and 
fro, casting her line into the many 
quiet pools. Small fish were plen- 
tiful, and catching them seemed an 
acme of delight for the wood-nymph. 
Securing the diminutive prizes, Miss 
Byrd glanced at them carelessly and 
east them back into the stream. In 
rare instances, however, she examined 
a fish with critical eye, and tossed it to 
her companion upon the bank. 

Jack took photographs of the Vision 
and Miss Harmon in every attitude, and 
the “ click-clack ” of the shutter sound- 
ed with alarming loudness above the 
murmur of the stream. He worked 
savagely. 

Then came disaster. Miss Byrd was 
standing in the midst of the rivulet, 
her rod raised for a cast, when she 
glanced up and saw us. I grasped my 
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companion’s arm and dragged him out 
of sight, but the camera was still in 
plain view, and accused us beyond re- 
demption. Then we heard the plash 
of the boots as the Vision approached 
the base of the rock. 

* Will you please come down here,” 
she called ; “I know who you are and 
what you are doing, so it is useless to 
hide.” 

There was nothing to do but obey. 
Jack shouldered the camera and _to- 
gether we climbed down to Miss Byrd. 
She greeted us with a look of scorn, 
and led the way to Miss Harmon. First 
came the Vision with rubber boots and 
fishing rod ; then Jack with the camera, 
the black focussing cloth hanging from 
it like a pirate’s flag ; I brought up the 
rear, carrying a leather bag in which the 
plates were kept. 

As we reached Miss Harmon, and 
while she was looking upon us with 
surprised amazement, the anger of the 
Vision burst forth. ‘These persons,” 
she cried, “‘ came here to spy into 
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“Miss Byrd!” exclaimed my chum, 
in alarm. 

“Why not, sir? Have I not a right 
to my own image? No one shall take 
my picture without my consent.” 

* But as a work of art,” pleaded Jack, 
with growing distress. 

“Art!” Miss Byrd was becoming 
very angry. “ What artistic merit can 
there be in a pair of boots? No, if you 
value my friendship, if you even want 
me to speak to you again, you must 
destroy those pictures—here—now.” 

Further entreaties proved useless. 
The Vision was inexorable. I took the 
plate-holders out of the bag, one by one, 
while Jack broke the films of glass be- 
tween two stones, his expression being 
miserable enough to melt the heart of 
any less determined woman. 

Then it was I perpetrated a villany. 
Each plate-holder contained two films 
concealed behind sliding card-board 
slides, or shutters, the latter blank on 
one side, but marked on the other with 





our business—have actually made 
pictures—photographs, remember 
—of me, a woman, in rubber 
boots!” 

“T protest 

“Silence, sir!” interrupted 
Miss Byrd, sharply. Then in a 
voice touched with pathos, “I 
thought you were a gentleman— 
a man of honor—not a villain and 
a sneak !” 

“What excuse have you,” Miss 
Harmon asked, “in coming here 
to spy upon us? What can you 
possibly want with a photograph 
of a pair of rubber boots, or—or 
the girl inside of them?” 

“A thing of beauty 
gan. 

“Hypocrite!” the Vision 
sneered. Then to her companion : 
“We do not want any explana- 
tions, Angele. I understand their 
motive very well. Now let us see 
the photographs you've taken.” 

“They are not visible yet,” Jack 
explained; “at least, not devel- 
oped, you know.” 

‘So much the better,” cried the 
girl; “then no one shall ever see 
them. They must be destroyed.” 


” began Jack. 


” T be- 


Casting into the quiet pools. 
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diminutive “X,” to show that the 
plates they screened had been exposed. 
In handing the holders to Jack, I re- 
tained some with the “ X” visible upon 
their outer faces, giving him instead 
plates which had not been used. All 
the films were of the same milk-white 
color, so that the deception was undis- 
covered, and I carried home a half- 
dozen of the undeveloped pictures. 

When the work of destruction was 
ended, Miss Byrd dismissed us, and we 
returned like culprits to our boat and 
the hotel. 

The same evening it was rumored 
about the verandas that Virginia Byrd 
and Angele Harmon were to depart 
early the next day. The hotel-clerk 
confirmed the news. 

“What shall we do, Tom?” growled 
Jack, disconsolately. “We can’t let 
them go without an explanation.” 

“You can tackle them if you wish. I 
won't.” I waschary about facing Miss 
Byrd’s scornful eyes and sharp tongue. 

‘““Come, come. A fair division of la- 
bor. We'll both doit. You explain to 
Miss Harmon. I'll deal with Miss Byrd.” 

We watched the corridor outside the 
doors of their rooms for two hours, but 
without result. Thoroughly discour- 
aged, we abandoned the still hunt at 
the end of that time, and went down- 
stairs. A hop was in progress in the 
parlors, and I joined the dancers, hop- 
ing to forget our troubles. Jack pre- 
ferred to smoke a cigar on the veranda. 
I remember waltzing with a young ma- 
tron, and leading her into the entrance- 
hall for a rest and chat. Miss Harmon 
was transacting some business at the 
clerk’s desk, and my companion rushed 
up to her and bewailed the fact that she 
was going the next day. Then the 
young matron’s niece called her to 
dance the next two-step, and Miss Har- 
mon was left alone with me. 

I hardly know what I said ; but I fin- 
ally succeeded in explaining why we 
had followed the young women into 
the woods, and how valuable the photo- 
graphs would have been in quieting the 
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gossip. Angele Harmon had not sus- 
pected that she and her companion 
were causing gossip, and when she ap- 
preciated the circumstances, her for- 
giveness and thanks were complete and 
gracious. 

“And now I owe you an apology,” 
she continued ; “‘I am an artist under 
contract with a publishing house in 
New York to furnish illustrations for 
a scientific work on the fresh-water fish 
of America. I came here to collect 
specimens. As my sketches were in 
colors, each fish had to be painted alive 
and fresh from the water, so that I 
could obtain the natural tints and shad- 
ings. Miss Byrd, who is a sister artist 
and dear friend, accompanied me to 
catch the fish while I worked. We 
kept our mission secret, because lay- 
men are always curious, and their pres- 
ence interrupts such labor. As for the 
boots 

* Do not mention them,” I inter- 
rupted ; “they have caused trouble and 
mortification enough already.” 

Here we were cut short by Miss Byrd 
and Jack coming toward us from the 
veranda. - My chum seized me by the 
hand and shook it heartily, in a trans- 
sport of joy. 

“Tt’s all right, old fellow,” he cried. 
“Everything is explained. She’s quite 
the dearest girl on earth.” 

The publication of the valuable book 
on “Fresh-water Fish” and of the 
Dallas-Byrd nuptials were almost si- 
multaneous. Miss Harmon’s pictures 
proved to be lovely bits of artistic de- 
tail in blue, green, red, silver, and 
bronze. My pictures—the stolen photo- 
graphs—were developed long after, and 
shown to Jack and his young wife. 

“They never fulfilled their mis- 
sion,” Mrs. Dallas remarked, laughing. 
“Those hotel people must still think 
me a disgraceful mystery.” 

“T don’t care what they think,” 
Jack, fondly. 

“But I care,” Virginia replied. 
wish the world knew the real facts.” 

And now, gentle reader, you do. 
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Overlooking Guanajuato, from the Panteon. 


THE GUANAJUATO CATACOMBS 


By De Gibert Cunningham 


T is rather a remarkable thing that 
while all other Latin countries (and 
Mexico is Latin at heart) have in- 

numerable catacombs, for some reason 
there can be found in this entire re- 
public just one place of the sort. Of 
course, there are plenty of old Aztec 
and Indian burial places, where you 
find the bones of the departed Caciques 
and lesser men, with the tokens that 
were buried with them. But they are 
not catacombs in the proper sense of the 
word—the only catacombs being in 
Guanajuato. 


Guanajuato is one of the oldest, rich- 
est, and certainly the quaintest city in 
Mexico. One can’t reach it by way of 
railroad, for the simple reason that it is 
such a remarkably crooked city, perched 
high up in the mountains, and scattered 
in a desultory fashion all along a big 
canon, that no railroad on earth could 
ever work its way in. You can get by 
railroad as far as Marfil, a quaint, Moor- 
ish-looking town, some distance from 
Guanajuato, where, by the way, you 
find one of the most exquisite old 
churches in the republic. From Mar- 
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town above. The 
houses, shops, and 
huts hang on by their 
eyelids, as it were, 
to this canon, with 
no visible means of 
approach, save air- 
ships, but there are 
really narrow paths 
winding around 
among the rocks, 
forming the only 
streets possessed by 
this part of Guana- 
juato. Itis the most 
up - and - down city 








Burros. 


fil one takes a mule tram and gallops 
down hill to Guanajuato, behind a team 
of tandem - mules, flying recklessly 
around sharp curves, with narrow es- 
capes from landing into either the deep 
barranca all along the road, or the little 
adobe huts that are scattered alongside. 
This is practically the only road into 
Guanajuato from the outside world. In 
the old days of revolutions and rioting, 
many were the robberies that took place 
along this line. While there is nothing 
of the sort now, still, to be on the safe 
side, when going out of Marfil, the sec- 
ond-class cars, with their freight of 
peons and poor people, always go first, 
so that if there are “ ladrones ” anywhere 
on the road, they will first get hold of 
the second-class people, giving the first- 
class passengers behind a chance to es- 
cape or defend themselves. 

Guanajuato dates back many, many 
years; and the name (which one 
shouldn’t endeavor to pronounce, un- 
less one knows Spanish!) is originally 
Tarascan, and used to be ‘“ Quana- 
shuato ” or in vulgar English, “frog ;” 
so called, I believe, because the Taras- 
‘ans, when they first went there, hun- 
dreds of years ago, found a huge stone 
in the shape of a frog, which they wor- 
shipped, and accepted as the God of 
their “ pueblo.” 

The elevation of the city is about 
seven thousand feet, scattered along 
both sides of the great cajion, through 
which runs a sluggish, muddy stream, 
into which is poured all the scum of the 


that one can imagine; 
the streets are just 
about wide enough 
to accommodate the street-car lines, and 
no more. People say that there are 
some private carriages in Guanajuato, 
but if so, one is tempted to wonder how 
they are used, for the streets won't allow 
the passage of more than one vehicle at 
a time. 

The street-cars are always loaded in 
Guanajuato, for no one in the place 
ever walks, and the street-car lines 
should make fortunes there. The prin- 
cipal reason for this mode of travelling is 
because the best people of the town live 
far out of the centre. near the artificial 
lakes or “ presas,” and it is too far out 
to walk. And the other reason is that 
the city is so crooked and steep that in 
case you are going up, you are worn out 
by the incessant climb ; and if you are 
going down, you are impelled by the 
steep slope to trot in a most unseemly 
fashion—it being simply impossible to 
walk, 

Guanajuato is, par excellence, a min- 
ing town, though the output of silver is, 
at the present time, only $6,000,000 per 
year. But it has furnished millions and 
millions of tons since about the year 
1524, when the Spaniards first began to 
work all the mines there. 

Innumerable old Spanish mines are 
scattered around near Guanajuato. One 
of them, the “‘ Valenciana,” is claimed to 
have produced one-fourth of the silver 
of the world. One can find no statis- 


tics corroborating this, but the tremen- 
dous amount of bullion which has been 
extracted since it has been worked gives 
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some color to the claim. “Valenciana” 
possesses one of the most beautiful 
churches in the republic, where exquisite 
churches abound. The legend runs that 
when “ Valenciana” was in her glory, in 
fulfilment of a vow, the superstitious 
owners gave one dollar to the chapel for 
every dollar that was taken from the 
mine. Certain it is that the church was 
built when the mine was in fullest bo- 
nanza, and one easily sees, after looking 
at the enormous amount of gold and 
silver ornamentation, shrines and rail- 
ings, and paintings which were the work 
of tne old masters, that expense was 
never thought of when “ La Iglesia de 
Valenciana” was built. 

There is only one modern thing in 
Guanajuato (for which the Gods be 
thanked), and that is the famous Theatre 
“Juarez.” In truth, it is a very beauti- 
ful building, with its four stories height, 
enormous seating space, and beautiful 
figures of the Muses. It fronts on a 


pretty plaza, where the band plays 
every day, amidst a wealth of tropical 
plants, huge bananas and palms, spray- 
ing fountains, and enormous vines of 


purple bougainvillea. 

From the plaza to the “‘ Catacumbas ” 
is a steep, hard pull, if one walks. Wise 
in our generation, we trusted to no 
street-cars nor to our own legs, but 
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took unto ourselves a burro each, like- 
wise a burro-boy to beat the burro when 
it wouldn’t go. There are scores of 
burros in Guanajuato, displayed at al- 
most every street-corner by their wily 
owners, for the temptation and undoing 
of the lazy tourist. Some of us took 
‘‘sillas ” (or chairs) with our burros, and 
we were heartily thankful afterward. 
If one has a “silla,” one simply sits still, 
with both feet free to kick the don- 
key. 

If you survive the trampling of the 
burros and the scorn and contumely 
that is heaped on you, in both Spanish 
and English, you finally see the Pan- 
teon before you, on the top of a steep 
hill. The ordinary tourist, who wants 
“sights” ground out by machinery, 
proceeds at once to the catacombs, but 
if you have a soul for the beautiful you 
will stop outside of the great walls, and 
take a look at the City of Guanajuato, 
as it lies, swimming in purple and gold 
shadows, far below you, with the tower- 
ing purple and black mountains in the 
background. Almost as far as the eye 
can reach yousee the quaint old houses 
and churches of the city, for it is really 
a very large town, and, while it has no 
breadth, the length of it, stretched for 
miles along the cafion, is hardly ever 
credited until one sees it from the hill 
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of the “ Panteon” (or cemetery, as we 
have it in English). 

Knowing what you expect to see 
here, it is only natural for you to enter 
the cemetery with some little nervous- 
ness and trepidation. But you are 
reassured when you do enter the big 
gate, for there is nothing uncanny or 
** triste,” yet to be seen. On the con- 
trary, this Mexican “God’s Acre” is all 
tranquil and bright, and beautiful — 
tropical flowers bloom out, in scarlet 
and blue and yellow, from among the 
white tombs ; birds are singing in the 
trees and shrubberies ; and you do not 
think even of the square, black-let- 
tered spaces, that are honey-combed, 
one above the other, all the way around 
the great wall of the Panteon. These 
square spaces, five rows of them, con- 
tain a vault each, and that is where in- 
terment is made. 

It is an enormous place, this ceme- 
tery. And well that it is so, for, during 


the great typhus epidemic in 1893, it 
received (so people say) about a third 
of the then population of Guanajuato. 
For a time, the City Council kept some 
sort of tally on the deaths, but as, later 


on, the Council itself, and most of the 
physicians, succumbed to the fatal dis- 
ease, no count was kept, and interment 
was made in a great trench dug in the 
centre of the Panteon, one coffin, with a 
spring in the bottom, serving for all, 
when the ceremony of a coffin was used 
at all. 

However, waiving the matter of epi- 
demics, in Guanajuato, when a person 
dies, the family at once arrange to rent 
one of the box-like spaces in this Pan- 
teon, rent, $1 per month, payable in 
advance. Then the “deader” (as 
“Sentimental Tommy” has it) is put 
away in one of these vaults—not to wait 
the last Trump, but to await the next 
Panteon pay-day. When that day 
comes, if the family can’t raise the $12 
for the next fiscal year, the City Coun- 
cil have the vault unsealed, the coffin 
taken out, and the ‘“‘deader” transferred 
to the huge passages below the Panteon, 
in the “ Catacumbas.” 

The “Catacumbas” comprise enor- 
mous underground passages that run 
all the way around the Panteon. 

The Panteon man pushes back a big, 
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flat stone, over in a corner of the ceme- 
tery, and invites you to step into a small 
dark hole, which admits only one per- 
son at a time, and contains a small, 
winding stone stair, built pretty much 
on the corkscrew plan. With shame, I 
must confess that it was too much for 
me and I incontinently fled from the 
spot, bringing up outside the gate. 
That was the first time—the second 
time, I made a triumphant descent, 
having first bribed two Indians with us 
to allow me to hold on to their “til- 
mas ” all the way. 

Some godless person, with more 
sense of humor than grace, has placed 
the tallest, ugliest, and uncanniest (if 
there is such a word) of all the mum- 
mies, at the very bottom of the last 
step, so arranged that as you descend 
the crooked stairs, you land right into 
his bony arms! Having bribed one 
peon to walk directly in front of me, 
and the other behind, J was spared the 
sensation of a mummy’s hug ; but most 
people are not, and the yells that issue 
from the catacombs, as the unsuspect- 
ing “Gringo,” in his haste to see what 
is to be seen, plunges into the embrace 
of this horrible skeleton, give great 
amusement to the peons who are lurk- 
ing above. 

It is truly a grisly thing to see, once 
you are safely there. Imagine to your- 
self long, seemingly endless white pas- 
sages, silent as only death can make 
them, heaped up at each end with great 
piles of bones—the bones of those who 
refused to mummify—and lined thickly 
with mummy after mummy, horrible, 
brown, skinny things, fastened in a 
standing position against the walls, 
many of them with their grinning, 
fleshless faces turned toward other 
mummies, as though in conversation. 
others with heads bowed, as in medita-: 
tion or prayer, and others with faces 
blankly staring up at the stone walls 
above! Once seen, it is a thing that 
you do not soon forget. 

Along one side, are the gentleman- 
mummies, on the other, the ladies, and, 
indiscriminately mixed among them, 
are the poor baby-mummies. 

There is not, strange to say, the 
slightest hint of a disagreeable odor. 
Rather, there is a smell of lime. The 
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The Mummies. 


place is beautifully clean and white, 
and there are even some birds that 
build down here, and bring up their 
young ones, among the mummies. They 
say that the air is very dry, or possesses 
some peculiar property that conduces 
tomummifying. Certain it is that there 
are hundreds of mummies there, ranged, 
grim -and fleshless, brown shadows 
against the white walls, and there are 
only two heaps of bleached, white 
bones. 

It is impossible for even an unimag- 
inative person to walk calmly along the 
narrow passages, with rows of those 
ghastly things grinning on either side. 
Had it not been for the Indians on 
either side, whose “tilmas” or blank- 
ets I tightly grasped, I know I never 
would have made the round. 

No sensible person should be super- 
stitious about an ordinary corpse, be- 
ing as it is, simply worn-out clay that 
the immortal part, the undying soul, 
has cast away as useless. But surely 


no one could be otherwise than nervous 
in the presence of these poor, shriv- 
elled forms, not allowed to lie quietly 
in the Mother Earth, where their dead 
bones surely are entitled to rest. But 
here the poor mummies stand, pinned 
to the wall—here they have been for 
many years—here they will be for many, 
many years more, patiently waiting for 
what is to come— whether the last 
trump that the Christians speak of— 
whether the final natural end of all 
things, that materialists believe in—or 
the change from one form to another, 
that Theosophists credit. 

The Consul tells us a very grisly 
tale, in connection with the Catacum- 
bas. He says it is true. 

Once a widow who had lost her 
husband during a fever epidemic in 
Guanajuato, came to entertain another 
woman friend, from the City of Puebla. 
This friend, being a woman, had an 
overwhelming thirst for information. 
She had an unquenchable desire to visit 
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the Catacumbas, which her friend, the 
widow, could not subdue. And as in 
in Mexico one must always be polite, 
no matter what it costs one, the widow 
was finally prevailed upon to accom- 
pany her friend to the Panteon. They 
arrived there safely, descended, and be- 
gan a tour of the passages. The friend 
doubtless was delighted and highly en- 
tertained, but the widow did not “ feel 
happy in her mind.” So she started off 
alone toward the stair, to await there 
her friend, who was not averse to in- 
specting the mummies alone. But she 
had gone only a short distance when 
there rang through the long passages 
the most awful scream that the mind of 
mortal could ever conceive, As fast as 
they could come, the peons at the en- 
trance above came tumbling down the 
crooked stairs—the friend also rushed 
forward to where the scream came from, 
and found, writhing on the ground, at 
the feet of a tall, horrible mummy, the 
dying, unconscious body of the widow, 
her face transformed into something 
almost inhuman, from the awful shock 
and fright—foaming at the mouth, and 
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eyes glaring so that even the stolid 
peons had to cover and hide them. 

The tall mummy was what was left of 
her husband, who had many years be- 
fore, unknown to her, been transferred 
to the catacombs. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how she could identify a 
grinning, horrible lot of bones as her 
husband of years ago, but she did. 

Enfin, it is a most uncanny thing to 
see. The memory of the Guanajuato 
Catacombs does not soon leave one 
who has seen them, and there are many 
people whose night’s rest is broken 
thereby. But then, of course, one isn’t 
obliged to think of such triste things ; 
and, once having seen them, one should 
forget as quickly as one can the long, 
silent white passages ; the great piles of 
scattered arms and legs and skulls, 
heaped up together ; the long rows of 
still, bony, shrivelled figures, that seem 
to grin, and beckon to you with their 
long, skinny hands, and the awful 
thought of the years and years that 
they have been standing there, and the 
long roll of ages that may come before 
they will cease to be! 


6“ IF ”? 


By Lizzie English Dyas 


O weary one, lying so helplessly 
In Sorrow’s arms, and praying for the day! 
If I were Sleep I would come unto thee, 
And bear thee to a dream-steeped land away, 
Where pink cloud-wings career across the blue, 
Where sun-bathed roses from the hedges peep, 
And Love and Joy sing all the warm days through— 
If I were Sleep. 


O, yearning heart! O, faltering, bruiséd feet! 
Hot, tearless eyes that cannot see the light! 
If I were gentle Hope, with pinions fleet, 
To thee I’d come adown the halls of night ; 
And I would press cool lips upon thy brow, 
The door of Peace, unto thine heart, I’d ope, 
And Grief’s white face would turn from thee, I trow— 
If I were Hope. 











THE PARIAH 
A TALE OF LIFE AMONG THE ISLANDS OF BRITTANY 
By Jobn William Harding 








I 


* AVE done, Jean Marie. I tell 

H you, once for all, that I, the 

daughter of a steamship captain 

and sister of a sailor commanding his 

own smack, will never marry a man who 
is not a sailor.” 

With a toss of her pretty head Thérése 
Legallec tripped off along the apology 
for a road that led from the farm, bas- 
ket on arm, and Jean Marie Amourde- 
dieu gazed after her with mingled bit- 
terness, pain, and love. 

Why should she disdain him simply 
because he exacted a livelihood from 
the soil instead of from the vasty deep ? 


Why had she entered into his heart and 
taken possession of his whole life? Why 


had he come there? What-was he do- 
ing in the place at all ? 

Jean Marie had been living content- 
edly as a farm-hand in his native inland 
village of Bochidet and had never seen 
the sea, when, on the death of an aunt 
of whom he had scarcely ever heard, he 
became the owner of a house and two 
acres of land situated on the island of 
Arz, in the Gulf of Morbihan. He might, 
without going to any trouble whatever, 
have sold the property ; the village no- 
tary would have transacted the business 
for him. Then with the proceeds he 
might have purchased a farm at Bochi- 
det, where —had he prospered — he 
would have been respected ; where, un- 
der these circumstances, any girl would 
have felt flattered by his attentions, 
would willingly have become Madame 
Amourdedieu and esteemed herself hon- 
ored by the distinction. He might— 
supreme ambition of the rustic—have 
eventually become mayor, or at the 
least, a municipal councillor. 

But no, destiny had ordained other- 





wise. The “peasant’s hunger” — that 
lust of land inherent in tillers of the soil, 
that impels to crime, that sets brother 
against brother, child against parent— 
was in his blood. He wanted to feast 
his eyes upon this inheritancé that had 
dropped, so to speak, from the clouds ; 
to enter this house, to tread this land, to 
experience, on the spot, the exultation 
of proprietorship and cry to himself 
that it was all his, his, his ! 

So he had journeyed to Vannes and 
taken passage in a fishing-smack—there 
was no other means of conveyance—to 
Arz, one of several islands out in the 
gulf, and an hour and a half’s sail, in a 
favorable breeze, from the mainland. 

The first thing that struck him was 
the barrenness of the island ; there was 
not a tree upon it. Then, the appear- 
ance of the houses and inhabitants 
claimed his attention. The former of- 
fered a striking contrast to the dirty, 
squalid, comfortless habitations of the 
inland villages. Exteriorly they were, 
for the most part, as spick and span as 
it was possible for whitewash on the 
walls, and green paint on the shutters, to 
make them. Inside, save in the kitchen 
or general living-room, where the smoke 
from the big open fireplace rendered the 
labor impracticable, and where the floor 
was of earth, the ceiling-beams and 
floors were waxed and polished ; and the 
bed-linen and window-curtains were im- 
maculate. 

The population appeared to be com- 
posed of women, children, and old men. 
The women and girls were habitually 
attired in neat, picturesque costumes 
that inland would never have been 
donned except on Sundays and holidays, 
and even then would have lacked the lace 
and gaudy silk that (added to their own 
comeliness) had earned for their wear- 
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ers all over Brittany the title of les belles 
jilles des tiles; and there was a smart- 
ness, a “respectability,” about the old 
men, who affected dark-blue pea-coats 
and trousers, that had hitherto been as- 
sociated in Jean Marie’s mind only with 
notaries and other exalted folk, and peo- 
ple who lived in towns. 

Everything about his neighbors be- 
tokened cleanliness, healthiness, and 
thrift ; but he found that they were sin- 
gularly suspicious and reserved. They 
would have nothing to do with the cas- 
ual stranger, refusing even to sell him 
food, and those whose curiosity prompt- 
ed them to visit the island went away 
with a bad impression of it, and never re- 
turned. Did an Arzian, however, bring 
a stranger among them as his temporary 
guest and introduce him, every house, 
if he was thought worthy, was freely 
opened to him and he was treated with 
the utmost kindness and attention. 
Jean Marie also found that the hus- 
bands, fathers, and brothers who were 
conspicuous by their absence were either 
men-o-war’s men, sailors of the mer- 
chant marine, or fishermen mostly en- 


gaged in netting cod off the Newfound- 
land Banks, or trawling for sardines 


along the Breton coast. All landsmen 
were looked down upon, by men and 
women alike. 

The most important personage on the 
island — always excepting Monsieur 
the Curé, who was himself an ex-chap- 
lain of the navy—was a well-to-do re- 
tired captain of one of the Messageries 
Maritimes cargo-steamers. Next in dig- 
nity after captains of steamships came 
captains of sailing-vessels, owners of 
smacks, and so on through every grade 
of the maritime aristocracy down to the 
cabin-boys. 

Jean Marie found that his house was 
isolated on the farther or southwest and 
highest side of the island, as far as it 
possibly could be from the straggling 
street that constituted the village prop- 
er, and that the land was stony and 
poor ; yet—had his Breton obstinacy 
been aroused by the adverse conditions 
that confronted him? was it the im- 
mutable working of fate?—he decided 
to live upon his property and transform 
it into a farm. 

The ungrateful soil under his hand- 
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ling yielded a profitable return. Little 
by little he acquired more land, pur- 
chased half a dozen cows, employed a 
man to help him. He also established 
an oyster-park in a well-protected cove 
to which his holding in one place sloped. 
Moreover, he had, to a certain extent, 
won grudging recognition as a regular 
member of the community. He could 
not be barred indefinitely. The farm- 
house was not precisely a model of 
cleanliness, but its owner was skilful, 
industrious, and patently prospering, 
which latter fact covers a multitude of 
sins the world over—even in such exclu- 
sive society as that of the island of Arz. 
Besides, Jean Marie was a remarkably 
nice fellow, always cheery and courte- 
ous, and of an independence unsur- 
passed by that of the proudest of his 
proud neighbors. The girls agreed, too, 
that he was a good-looking fellow, and 
were disposed to deplore the fact that he 
had been so misguided as to be born. in- 
land, of a family of agriculturists, instead 
of on the island of Arz, where, in the nat- 
ural course of things, he would have be- 
come a sailor. 

Jean Marie had laughed at the high- 
mightiness of these honest people ; a lit- 
tle bitterly, perhaps, at first, but when 
he saw that his affairs were prospering, 
whole-heartedly, without resentment. 
“They will climb down. Everything 
comes to those who know how to wait,” 
he told himself. ‘‘I can afford to wait.” 
This was true, and he did. 

His independence, as it was bound to 
do, brought him his revenge in due 
course. One day the retired captains, 
who formed a coterie apart and met al- 
most nightly to play piquet, drink grog, 
and talk “shop,” were graciously pleased 
to invite him, through one of their 
number, to join them. His courteous 
but firm refusal was a bomb-shell in 
their camp. Their astonishment was 
only equalled by their indignation, and 
when these emotions had worked their 
will upon their narrow minds and fil- 
tered through the intricate channels of 
their understanding, the residuum that 
remained was a secret, inadmissible re- 
spect for this audacious croquant, this 
clodhopper, as he was disdainfully des- 
ignated, who refused their favors and 
ventured to pose as their equal. But 
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he was never afterward invited to join 
the piquet-parties, not even when he be- 
came the welcome guest of Monsieur 
the Curé; not even when the signal 
honor was conferred upon him of be- 
ing requested to pass round the collec- 
tion bag at high mass, in the absence, 
through illness, of one of the great men 
who usually performed that duty ; not 
even when he presented the church with 
a new altar-cloth, and was praised for 
his public spirit from the pulpit. 

“Saving your presence, Monsieur the 
Curé,” he would say, snapping his fin- 
gers, when the good priest, concerned 
at the coldness of his flock toward this 
desirable member, would counsel a 
more conciliatory attitude on his part, 
“T don’t care a rap for them—not that! 
They make me laugh with their bétises. 
Frankly, what does it matter whether I 
am a sailor or a farmer? Are we not all 
men, all equal?” 

And the good curé, having duly in 
mind his own position as an ex-chaplain 
in the navy and present spiritual head 
of the island of Arz, would reply, cau- 
tiously : 


“We are all equal in the sight of 
God, my son.” 

The advent of an agriculturist among 
them had had at least one good result 
that had tended not a little to increase 


the well-being of the community. See- 
ing the success he met with in culti- 
vating his holding the other inhabitants 
began to pay more attention to their own 
strips of land. The centre of the island, 
where the ground was less stony, was 
divided into long furrows, of which each 
family possessed two or more, accord- 
ing to its means. These furrows were 
chiefly devoted to the raising of potatoes, 
and mangel-wurzels and beets for the 
igs. 

: The Legallecs owned six furrows and 
a plot of land that adjoined Jean Marie’s 
holding. No attempt had ever been 
made to till the plot, and no value had 
been attached to it. It had always been 
considered too barren and too far off to 
be worth troubling about. Neverthe- 
less, when the farmer had sought to ac- 
quire it, he had met with a flat refusal 
from old Widow Legallec, who owned a 
house at the northeastern extremity of 
the village street, where she lived with 
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her widowed daughter-in-law and the 
latter’s five children, of whom Théréise 
was the third in age. 

The Legallecs were not rich, but they 
were aristocrats, from the Arzian point 
of view. Old Widow Legallec’s husband 
had been captain of a full-rigged ship in 
the Havre-Antilles trade when steam 
was in its infancy. Her only son had 
commanded a steamship that had gone 
down one night in the English Channel 
while making Brest from Cardiff with a 
cargo of coal. The two widows had 
sacrificed almost everything, even to 
mortgaging the house, to apprentice 
one of the boys on a steamer of the 
Transatlantic Line, and to purchase a 
brig for the first-born, who had mani- 
fested a taste for the fishing-industry, 
and had served his time in a smack off 
the Newfoundland Banks. 

The price offered by Jean Marie for 
the land was a fair one, and the money 
would have been very welcome—was, in 
fact, badly needed; yet old Widow Le- 
gallec had snorted angrily that the 
croquant was giving himself airs, and, 
“Upon her word, wanted to own the 
island, that he did; but that she, a Le- 
gallec, born Keramec—also an old 
‘captain’ family—was not going to en- 
courage his pretensions, if she knew it.” 

Jean Marie had shrugged his shoul- 
ders and watched unconcernedly the 
attempts made soon after, ostensibly 
out of spite, to cultivate the coveted 
plot. The work had been done by the 
three remaining children, but chiefly by 
Thérése, the eldest, who herself was at 
that time but a child in short skirts. 
He had not taken any particular notice 
of her at first, until they found them- 
selves laboring almost side by side 
where the plots joined. Then he had 
spoken to her, then offered her advice, 
and finally, with his usual good-nature, 
shown her the best way to go about her 
task. Insensibly he had come to look 
for the bright “Good-morning, Jean 
Marie,” of his little friend, and lingered 
to listen to her prattle. Then ere he 
perceived the change, the flat, lank- 
limbed child had developed the graceful 
contours of womanhood, and he realized 
that he loved her, that she was his 
world, that he lived and toiled by her 
and for her. He had told her so often, 
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and she, with the merry, silvery laugh 
he delighted to hear, had bade him 
“have done,” but she had never dis- 
couraged him, and he had lived in a 
fools’ paradise. 

He knew that the Legallec and Kera- 
mec families would rise in their wrath 
at the mere idea of such a mésalliance 
as Thérése’s marriage to him would be 
regarded ; still he had hoped. He could 
conceive of no obstacle that his love 
would not enable him to surmount. He 
had never doubted that his passion was 
reciprocated, and having decided that 
the time had come when his devotion 
should receive its reward, he had for- 
mally asked her to be his wife. 

Her categorical, almost disdainful, re- 
fusal had wounded him to the quick. 
All his ambition had centred in this girl. 
In the exaggerated view of things as 
they appeared to him in his despair, it 
seemed to him that he had only strug- 
gled and labored for her since his ar- 
rival on the island. And this was the 
result of all he had endured! What was 
the use of it? What was the use of any- 
thing ? 


II 


Love may make the world go round, 
but the world will not stop because a 
victim of unrequited affection has ceased 


to take any interest in it. Therefore, 
on the morning following Jean Marie’s 
rejection by Thérése, Pére Biau’s boat 
ran alongside the little pier of stones 
erected by the farmer in the shelter of 
the rocky cape that jutted from his part 
of the coast, for the reason that it was 
the day of the week upon which the old 
sailor, who acted as carrier of the island, 
was regularly commissioned to trans- 
port Jean Marie and his market-produce 
to the port of Vannes. 

Jean Marie, contrary to his habit, 
was morose and silent; and Pére Biau, 
when he had hoisted sail and they were 
bowling along toward the mainland, 
vainly sought to engage him in conver- 
sation. His unsuccess, however, did 
not trouble the sailor. He was a great 
gossip, and did not care whether people 
answered or not so long as they listened 
to him. Consequently he rattled on 
from one thing to another until they 
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had fetched clear of the land and were 
lifting across the channel whence the 
Tle aux Moines and other islands were 
visible. Then he drew the farmer’s at- 
tention to a vessel that was lying at 
anchor at the other end of the island of 
Arz. 

“ 'That’s Constant Legallec’s brig,” he 
observed. “Arrived three days ago. 
On the way home from the banks they 
picked up a castaway who was floating 
on a spar, and he is stopping over at 
the Legallecs’ house. Of course you’ve 
heard all about him?” 

*“‘No,” said his passenger, listlessly. 

“No? Well, he’s a Canadian or an 
American, I don’t know which, and a 
fine-looking man, though he is weak 
and thin. They say he’s a captain, and 
was nearly dead when they sighted him. 
Constant thinks a lot of him, and he’s 
being made no end of a fuss of by the 
women folk.” 

The hitherto indifferent farmer be- 
came interested. He conceived an in- 
stant dislike for this unfortunate stran- 
ger whom he had never seen; he was 
even disposed to regard him as the 
cause of his unhappiness. It was ab- 
surd, he knew, seeing that the man had 
only been three days on the island ; but 
in his present frame of mind Jean Marie 
would have picked a quarrel with any- 
body, and avenged upon him the years 
of slighting he had been subjected to 
by these haughty seafaring people, and 
which, since the supreme humiliation of 
Thérése’s refusal, had been rankling in 
his breast. 

On returning from Vannes he landed 
on the south side of the island, to save 
the time that would be wasted in tack- 
ing round. He had no occasion to en- 
ter the village street—had, in fact, to go 
out of his way to do so; yet he must 
needs go through it, and the very first 
persons he met as he strode up the road 
toward it were Thérése and Constant 
Legallec and the stranger. The latter, 
as Biau had remarked, was a fine-look- 
ing man. He stood head and shoulders 
taller than Constant Legallec, who like 
most French seamen was short, and 
there was a decided air of distinction 
about him. He looked to be about 
thirty, and had a habit of caressing his 
blond mustache. Thérése spoke to 
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him, and he bent to catch what she was 
saying. He smiled, and Constant Le- 
gallec burst into aloud laugh. It struck 
Jean Marie that she was telling them of 
the way she had snubbed him, and he 
passed them mad with rage and pain, 
and with everything dancing around 
hin. 

Thereafter he never went near the 
village, but from his farm he frequently 
saw the tall stranger strolling about the 
island accompanied by Constant, or Thé- 
rése and the children, and Jean Marie 
brooded over his wrongs. It was not 
good for him to be alone. All his old- 
time philosophy had abandoned him. 
His heart became filled with murder- 
ous thoughts. What right had this 
stranger, this foreigner, to come be- 
tween him and his happiness? What 
right had these sea-bred people to treat 
him as a pariah? What to him was ma- 
terial prosperity, if the one joy for which 
he would have sacrificed everything was 
denied to him? Nothing—less than 
nothing. Why, then, should he submit 
to be mocked at? He called heaven to 
witness that if Thérése Legallee would 
not be his, at least she should not be- 
long to another. He would slay her 
and the man of her choice, whoever he 
might be, and then kill himself. 

Even as he pondered on this thing a 
pitter-pattering of wooden sabots on 
the flagstones without startled him, and 
made him tremble. He would have 
known by the sound of the footsteps, 
even if his heart had not told him, that 
his visitor was Thérése. Another in- 
stant and she was standing demurely 
before him, more beautiful, more be- 
witching than ever. 

Jean Marie flushed guiltily, and stam- 
mered an unintelligible response to her 
greeting. He yearned to throw himself 
at her feet, to pour out all his trouble, 
to tell her that it was killing him, that 
she would be the cause of his damna- 
tion, but her provoking smile and the 
stated reason of her visit prevented 
him. 

The gentleman, their guest, she ex- 
plained, had fancied some oysters, there- 
fore she had come to purchase some. 

He could have struck her dead. 

He watched her go empty-handed 
away, and as her graceful figure dimin- 
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ished in the distance, he, by a sudden 
revulsion of feeling, aroused himself 
from the trance of wrath and jealous 
hate that had paralyzed him, and, 
stretching out his arms toward her, 
cried, in a terrible voice : 

“Thérése, Thérése, my love, come 
back!” 

“My love, come back!” mocked 
Kcho, hiding among the near-by cliffs. 

And a faint whisper along the deso- 
late shore repeated, tauntingly : 

“Come back !” 


III 


“ Wuy have you not been to church 
these four Sundays past? What is the 
trouble, my son? Won’t you tell me?” 
and the curé laid his hand kindly on 
Jean Marie’s shoulder. 

The farmer, standing bareLeaded in 
the gale on the rocky cape near his 
farm, and gazing gloomily out to sea, 
made no answer, wherefore the priest, 
with rare tact acquired from intimate 
cognizance of the varying moods of men, 
remained silent, knowing that it is not 
wise to harass one who is wrestling 
with the devil within him, and that the 
response would be vouchsafed in due 
course. 

**Go to church? 
to church?” 
passionately, at length. ‘Can you still 
the turmoil of the breakers that foam 
on the rocks below us? Can you drive 
back the black clouds that scurry land- 
ward across the sky ?” 

“Surely, my son, surely,” said the 
curé, earnestly. ‘See! the water in lee 
of this cape, where your oyster-park is 
situated, is calm. The Church, my son, 
is as this cape, and in its protecting 
shadow shall you find peace of mind. 
Then, behind yon clouds is the sun, 
that will presently break through and 
disperse them. The consolation of re- 
ligion is the sun that will dispel your 
doubts.” 

“Aye, tis all very well to talk ; but 
what would benefit the lee of this cape 
and the sun behind the clouds to a boat 
out at sea in this tempest, caught in one 
of these gusts of wind? Neither could 
save it from perdition—and, by Jove! 


Why should I go 
demanded Jean Marie 
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there is a boat out in it. Look yonder 
where it tosses! My soul is as that 
boat.” 

“That boat,” observed the curé, shad- 
ing his eyes with his hand and gazing 
intently in the direction indicated, “will 
likely as not weather the storm and find 
safety in the cove here. With faith to 
guide us there is no storm in life that 
we cannot ride safely through. I don’t 
know what your trouble is, and you 
needn’t tell me if you don’t want to, 
but it must be very bad to have changed 
and aged you like this. Why, your 
eyes are bloodshot.” 

“Tt is bad, but it will be worse for 
some people I know before it’s over,” 
said Jean Marie, grimly. 

The curé peered at his companion 
askance, and a worried look came into 
his face. He had once before tried to talk 
aman in this humor into a more sensible 
frame of mind. It was when he was a 


chaplain in the navy, and the man in 
question, badgered into madness by the 
petty tyranny of a ship’s corporal who 
had a grudge against him and made 
his life a misery to him, had used the 


same words in the same tone the day 
before he murdered his tormentor—a 
crime for which he paid the death- 
penalty. 

“They are coming from Little 
Lourdes and are heading for the 
cape,” remarked the farmer. 

“From Little Lourdes Island ?” ex- 
claimed the curé. “Then it must be 
the Legallecs. The whole family went 
in the ship’s boat to visit the shrine 
this morning to offer thanks for the 
safe return of the brig, and the Amer- 
ican stranger went with them. Con- 
stant ought to have known better than 
to put back in such weather as this. 
He must be out of his mind.” 

“The Legallecs and the stranger, did 
you say?” shouted Jean Marie. “Oh, 
good, good! Blow winds, leap waves, 
overwhelm them, sink them, drown them! 
Let not one escape!” 

He rushed gleefully to the end of the 
point, and the curé, appalled, followed 
him. 

“Curses on them! Blow winds, leap 
waves! Oh, good, good, good! they are 
lost !” 

The little boat was heeling over, and 
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it could be seen, as she tore through the 
water, gunwale under, that the men 
were making frantic efforts to take in 
the sail, which had somehow become 
jammed. 

The priest grasped Jean Marie by the 
collar, shook him roughly, and forced 
him on one knee. 

“ Amourdedieu, how dare you!” he 
said, sternly. “Down, and pray for them, 
I order you!” Then, seized with an 
inspiration as Jean Marie’s secret was 
suddenly revealed to him, he added: 
“ Thérése is there.” 

As he spoke the boat righted, but, 
caught again by another squall a quar- 
ter of a mile from shore, just as the 
sail was fluttering down, turned com- 
pletely over. 

At the mention of Thérése’s name 
Jean Marie had ceased his resistance. 
Perhaps the curé’s unceremonious hand- 
ling of him had also contributed to 
bring him to his senses. At any rate, 
he passed his hand over his forehead 
and muttered : 

“Pardon! Pardon! 
been saying?” 

But the curé did not hear him. He 
was gazing beyond him with profound 
horror and pity, holding up his little 
crucifix and reciting the prayers for the 
dying. 

Jean Marie, following his gaze, saw 
the drowning party struggling in the 
water ; and, springing down the rocks, 
leaped into a punt that he used to attend 
to his oysters, and that was lying half 
out of the water under a projecting 
cliff, pushed off, and put out to the res- 
cue. The curé, who had not known that 
any such means of saving them was at 
hand, followed with almost equal agil- 
ity when he became aware of the farm- 
er’s purpose, and rushed into the wa- 
ter up to his waist with the intention of 
scrambling into the punt to help him. 
But he was too late. Jean Marie, with 
the skill of a practised hand, was scull- 
ing swiftly through the smooth water 
under shelter of the cape. 

Presently the frail, flat craft, caught 
in the gale, was being hurled like a 
cork toward the capsized boat, to the 
keel of which its occupants were cling- 
ing. It ran into it on the weather side. 
With great difficulty the women and 


What have I 
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children were got on board, after which 
Constant Legallec and the stranger 
climbed in. 

Before they had gone far, however, 
it became evident that the punt was 
overloaded, and that unless it were 
lightened it would be swamped long 
before they could hope to get near the 
shore. This fact was pointed out by 
the stranger, who the farmer noticed 
spoke excellent French, and he inti- 
mated his intention of trying to swim to 
the cape. Before he could rise, however, 
Jean Marie had slipped over the stern 
and disappeared. 

“But he can’t swim,” shrieked 
Thérése ; “I know he can’t. He told me 
he couldn’t. Oh, save him, save him!” 

“ The devil!” ejaculated the American. 
““What in thunder did he go overboard 
for, then?” 

Jean Marie rose to the surface and 
gazed after the receding punt with 
wide, terrified eyes as he struggled to 
keep afloat. 

“Land the women and come back for 
us as quick as you can,” said the Amer- 
ican hurriedly to Constant, and plung- 
ing into the water struck out for the 
farmer, whom he seized as a wave swept 
over them both. 

“Let me go,” gasped Jean Marie, 
fighting to free himself. ‘Save your- 
self. ‘Tis you she loves.” 

“Keep still, you fool; you'll kill us 
both,” cried his would-be rescuer. 
Jean Marie, however, instead of obey- 
ing, lost his head. He clung to the 
American with the unrelaxable clasp of 
those in the throes of death by drown- 
ing, and they both went under. They 
rose near the capsized boat, which was 
bearing down upon them on the shore- 
ward tide. The American, by a super- 
human effort succeeded in grasping it, 
just in time; he was exhausted, and 
the man whose limbs were entwined 
about him was a dead weight, for he 
was unconscious. 

When Jean Marie came to himself he 
found that he was on his own bed, with 
the curé, the American, and Constant 
Legallec standing beside him. The two 
latter left to change their wet clothing 
as soon as they were assured that he 
was all right, but the next morning, as 
Jean Marie, pipe in mouth, was setting 
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out to commence his daily labor, he 
found himself face to face with the 
stranger, who held out his hand with a 
cordial: 

“How are you, Monsieur Amour- 
dedieu? Let me introduce myself. My 
name is Brooks, Henry Brooks, of Bal- 
timore.” 

Jean Marie feigned not to see the 
hand extended to him, and replied sul- 
lenly that he was well enough. 

“T’m glad to hear it,” said his visitor, 
“for you came as near being a corpse 
last evening as it is possible for a man 
to be, I reckon, who is not actually 
dead. You’re a fine fellow, Monsieur 
Amourdedieu, and I want to tell you so. 
But I seem to have offended you in 
some way, and I should like to know 
how. If I have done anything to hurt 
your feelings, I did it unwittingly, be- 
lieve me.” 

The farmer did not answer. 

“Come,” continued Brooks, “I want 
to be friends with you, if you will let me.” 

“Then I don’t want to be friends 
with you,” retorted the farmer, with a 
scowl. “ Nobody here thinks I am worth 
speaking to. Whyshould you? Have 
you come to make fun of me? If so, 
you may find the joke spring back upon 

ou.” 
r The American gazed at him in aston- 
ishment. 

“Heaven forbid that I should seek 
to make fun of you, Monsieur Amour- 
dedieu,” he said, gravely. ‘I have too 
great a respect for you to think of such 
a thing. I don’t know anything about 
your relations with the other people 
here, but all I can say is, that if they 
don’t think you are worth speaking to 
they don’t know a man that is a man 
when they see him. However, I don’t 
want to force my friendship upon you. 
I offer it to you in all sincerity, and if 
you don’t want it, why, don’t have it.” 

Jean Marie did not know what to 
make of his outspoken visitor. The lat- 
ter, he argued, being not only a sailor 
but a captain, could have no real sym- 
pathy with him, and, governed by this 
idea, he held his peace. 

“ As you choose,” continued Brooks. 
“ At least do me the favor to explain 
what you meant by saying, in the water, 
‘’Tis you she loves.’ ” 
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“ Did I say that?” asked the farmer. 
“ Well, if I did, I suppose it’s true.” 

“ T presume you referred to Mademoi- 
selle Thérése.” 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“Then allow me to reassure you, my 
jealous friend. Thérése is a nice little 
girl, the prettiest on the island, by a 
long shot, and I like her very much. 
Who could help liking her? But my 
sentiments are purely those of friend- 
ship, and are shared in an equal degree 
by all the other members of her amia- 
ble family. Besides, I am married and 
have two children, who, with their moth- 
er, are at this moment on their way to 
rejoin me. Does that satisfy you?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jean Marie, his whole 
demeanor changing. “I beg your par- 
don for my rudeness. In these cireum- 
stances I shall feel honored by your 
friendship, though I cannot understand 
it, for you are a sailor, aren’t you? and 
I am a farmer—not that I consider a 
sailor better than a farmer, mind you; 
don’t think it fora moment. But why 
did Thérése’s manner toward me change 
after you came?” 


“ Did it?” exclaimed Brooks, who un- 
derstood absolutely nothing but the 
first and last parts of these remarks. 
“That I couldn't say, I’m sure.” 

They shook hands and the American 


went off to hunt up the curé. There 
were a good many things suggested by 
his conversation with the isolated agri- 
culturist about which he desired in- 
formation. He lunched with the hos- 
pitable priest, and when he rose from 
the table he was fully enlightened as to 
the peculiar social conditions obtaining 
among the Arzians. 

Soon after Brooks had quitted the 
farmer Constant Legallec slouched up 
to the latter and said, bluntly : 

“The old gal says you can have that 
plot for nothing if you want it.” 

“T don’t want it for nothing. I don’t 
want anything from anybody for noth- 
ing,” replied the astonished farmer. 
“The offer I made stands. If she ac- 
cepts it, all right. If she doesn’t, it’s 
all the same.” 

“Yes, but you see, if it hadn’t been 
for you we shouldn’t now have any use 
for that or anything else. You’d better 
have it,” insisted the sailor. 
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“What do you take me for?” ex- 
claimed Jean Marie, scornfully, turning 
on his heel. 

To the farmer’s bewilderment most 
of the inhabitants journeyed over to 
the farm in the course of the day. The 
whole population appeared to have run 
short of eggs, milk, or butter, and to 
have developed a sudden liking for 
oysters. Many offered no pretext at all, 
but dropped in with the familiarity of 
next-door neighbors and made inquiries 
about his health, as though their pro- 
ceeding was the most natural thing in 
the world. To cap all, the ex-captain 
of the Messageries Maritimes service, 
taking, contrary to custom, a stroll along 
the southwest coast of the island, 
chanced to meet him, shook hands with 
him with great cordiality, and compli- 
mented him upon the flourishing condi- 
tion of his oyster-park. Incidentally 
he examined the punt, and expressed the 
opinion that none but a man brave to 
the point of foolhardiness would have 
ventured to put out in a raging sea in 
such a frail bark, and least of all, a 
landsman. 

Jean Marie was experiencing the sweet 
emotion caused by this unlooked-for 
change of sentiment toward him when 
Constant, Thérése, and Captain Brooks 
arrived. Legallec announced that they 
had killed a pig and that the family and 
their guest were giving a banquet to 
their friends to celebrate at one and the 
same time Grandmother Legallec’s saint- 
day and their rescue from a watery 
grave. They wanted him to be present 
and had come to fetch him. It required 
the persuasive eloquence of all three to 
induce him to go. 

On the way Brooks got into a heated 
discussion with Constant Legallec over 
the merits of different rigs of vessels, 
and walked him on far in advance of 
Jean Marie and Thérése. The conver- 
sation between the latter, if less heated, 
was not less absorbing. The outcome 
of it must have been satisfactory, for 
when they entered the Legallec resi- 
dence both looked very happy, and the 
farmer, in addition, looked very sheep- 
ish, a fact that, in view of the man’s 


. proud spirit, could hardly be attributed 


solely to embarrassment at finding him- 
self the hero of the occasion. 
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RS. DUNN hastily caught her 
M sun-bonnet down from its nail 
behind the kitchen door and hur- 
ried into the garden. Glancing fur- 
tively around, she stooped forward un- 
til the loaded currant-bushes hid her. 
Bent in this uncomfortable position, 
Mrs. Dunn slipped from bush to bush 
until she reached the stone wall which 
extended parallel with the road. Kneel- 
ing, she pulled from the wall a small 
loose stone. This gave her a view of an 
elderly man making his way leisurely 
through the front yard belonging to her 
nearest neighbor. 

Mrs. Dunn held her eye to the aper- 
ture until the front door was opened 
by a bright-faced girl and the old man 
passed into the hall. Then the watcher 
crept back through the currant-bushes 
and burst into the back kitchen-door 
with a loud wail. Dropping into a 
rocking-chair, she covered her face with 
her apron and wept. 

“ Meliss, what is the matter?” called 
a voice from the next room. 

“Tt’s come at last. I knew it would 
come, Aunt Ruth, and—ter here he’s 
gone and, and—ter n 

Aunt Ruth did not need to ask what 
had come, so she merely put her foot on 
the rocker of the baby’s cradle and knit- 
ted on. 

At length, Meliss, sniffling dismally, 
went into the sitting-room. She tapped 
her feet nervously on the floor and 
pleated her bonnet-strings as she talked. 

“T knew it had got to come soon, 
but he might have waited until ma was 
decently buried first. Poor ma [sniff] 
with no tombstone, and pa looking for 
a second wife. It’s just a living, burn- 
ing shame, and how am I going to stand 
it? It wouldn’t be so bad if he’d go 
after some one near his age, but to bring 


that little snipper-snapper in her teens 
here to lord it over the house where 
ma’s always been is mor’n I can stand. 
There he is over to Gardiner’s making 
a fool of himself over a girl, and ma in 
her grave only six weeks, and no tomb- 
stone. I’m surprised he has waited this 
long. I expected he’d bring some one 
here long before this and—ter she’d turn 
everything up-side down just as she will, 
and move everything around that ma 
set in place where I’ve kept them ever 
since, and—ter—there’s one thing she 
can’t move around, and that’s me and 
Bill and the children, and—ter you too. 
I'll never stay to be ordered around by 
a girl that’s young enough to be my 
girl, and what's more I won’t be, and— 
ter I presume she'll move ma’s crayon 
away, and the funeral wreath, and I 
can’t stand it, but she sha’n’t have the 
letters. They are mine, and pa needn’t 
claim ’em for they’re directed to me 
and—ter—lI guess the relatives thought 
so when they wrote that I couldn’t keep 
‘em if they was not sent to me, and— 
ter Oh, dear me!” 

Meliss rocked violently and wept 
loudly. Aunt Ruth knitted placidly on 
and the baby slept as soundly as though 
his mother’s voice had been low and 
sweet instead of shrill and ear-piercing. 
He was used to that voice. 

‘“Where did you say your pa was?” 
asked Aunt Ruth. 

“You might know that he’s over to 
Gardiner’s. I knew all along that he'd 
go over there. They say there’s no fool 
like an old fool, and I believe’em. And 
the Gardiners are just that prying, 
scheming kind that they’d like to get 
hold of this farm through her children, 
and where’ll mine come in ?” 

More tears choked Meliss’s utterance 
while Aunt Ruth remarked: 
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“Your pa has stepped into his near- 
est neighbor’s house a minute, where 
he went about every night before your 
ma died 2 

“You needn’t talk to me,” mourned 
Meliss. “I know pa better than you 
do and—ter you can’t make me believe 
that he ain’t after that Lettie, and—ter 
you've never known the trouble I’m 
in 

“Your ma and me lost our mother 
when we was girls, and had pa married 
again,” said Aunt Ruth, calmly. 

She was obliged to speak in the inter- 
vals of Meliss’s ravings or keep still. 

“Yes, but it’s not the same at all, 
and—ter you have forgot and ma’s been 
dead only six weeks.” 

“Your pa can’t be expected to stay 
at home all the time,” expostulated Aunt 
Ruth. 

“T don’t know why,” screamed Me- 
liss. “Ithink home is the proper place 
for a man whose wife’s been dead only 
six weeks. I don’t believe pa has read 
all the letters yet.” 

“Td hardly read them letters for 
consolation if I was your pa. Some of 
’em are the most dismal things that 
could possibly be written.” 

“T can tell you theyre a wonderful 
consolation to me, and—-ter I guess I'll 
read some again, for I do need conso- 
lation now more than when ma died.” 

Aunt Ruth knitted quietly on, listen- 
ing to the sobs and the rustling of pa- 
per which issued from the parlor where 
Meliss had disappeared. 

Aunt Ruth had heard the same theme 
talked over in all its phases for over six 
weeks. It’s true that Meliss’s mother 
had been dead only six weeks, but while 
the mother lay on her death-bed even, 
the daughter was anticipating her fa- 
ther’s second marriage. 

There are some people who never 
seem content, or feel that they are ful- 
filling their mission on earth, unless 
something is going wrong. Meliss be- 
longed to this class. Her highest hap- 
piness lay in being supremely miser- 
able, and her mother’s death opened 
a way for her to continue miserable 
as long as she pleased—and to make 
miserable those around her. Just now 
Aunt Ruth knew her niece was fairly 
revelling in the letters of condolence 
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which were kept on the parlor - table 
to be inflicted on the unfortunate caller. 
A loud sniff marked those passages of 
unusual fervor or of sympathetic utter- 
ance. 

Before Meliss, framed against the 
wall, hung a photograph of the mother’s 
coffin surrounded by flowers. Beside 
the condolence letters, in a glass case, 
lay the silver plates taken from the 
coffin. The mother’s crayoned face 
stared down from another side. It 
was a wretchedly executed portrait. 
**G-gives m-me the shivers,” Meliss’s 
father said, but Meliss was determined 
to keep her mother ever in the father’s 
mind, and hence neither the crayon nor 
the ghastly relics. of his departed wife 
were removed. 

Late in the afternoon Aunt Ruth 
heard Meliss in the garret, sobbing at 
intervals, but apparently at work. 
Aunt Ruth arose from her knitting 
and taking up a crutch to steady her 
lame knee, painfully toiled up two 
flights of stairs. 

“Meliss, what are you about?” she 
inquired. 

Meliss was on her knees before a 
trunk under the one small window 
which admitted light and air to the 
dusty attic. The broad hem of her 
apron, damp from the tears wept into 
it, was being put to other uses. 

‘What under the sun, Meliss—— 
uttered her aunt. 

“She shall never have these,” said 
Meliss, spitefully, polishing a silver 
spoon on her apron. 

“ Of all things,” uttered Aunt Ruth, 
peering under her glasses into the 
trunk. Eleven spoons, wrapped around 
with tissue-paper, lay in a row in a tin 
box on some fine linen table-cloths and 
napkins. Meliss carefully wrapped the 
twelfth spoon with paper and laid it 
beside its mates. 

“They belong to my children, not to 
hers,” Meliss continued. ‘They are 
the new ones, and pa will never miss 
em, and she shall never get her eyes 
on ’em.” 

“Well, Meliss, your father paid for 
them,” said her aunt, drily. 

“He didn’t any more than ma did. 
Half of everything here belongs to ma, 
in my estimation, and it’s bad enough 
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to have the farm go to her children with- 
out these new silver spoons.” 

“Meliss, [almost get it into my head 
while you are talking that your pa is 
married atready.” 

“He might just as well be. Oh, 
dear! How will I ever endure to see 
her in ma’s place, and—ter ” but a 
sob broke her sentence. 

“Tl leave before the flood-gate is 
opened,” muttered Aunt Ruth, as she 
hobbled away. 

At the supper-table, Meliss appeared 
with a long face down which the tears 
occasionally rolled. When Meliss was 
not talking there was generally silence 
at table, save for the children’s clatter. 
Mr. Brown seldom made a remark, as it 
was difficult for remarks to escape his 
stammering tongue. Aunt Ruth sel- 
dom thought of anything she deemed 
important enough to say, and Mr. Dunn 
had quite lost the power of speech, so 
long had he resided with his wife, Me- 
liss. 

“How poor the Gardiners’ crops is,” 
finally snapped Meliss, removing a tear 
with the corner of her apron. 

“R-remarkable fine,” contradicted 
Mr. Brown. 

“Humph!” sneered Meliss. “I 
don’t wonder Gardiner can’t have any 
work done. The horses have to carry 
that gaddin’ Lettie the whole enduring 
time. She costs her pa a pretty penny 
to keep, I reckon. All she does is to 
gad and dress.” 

““G-gave me some r-remarkable fine 
c-cake with n-nary a t-tear in it,” said 
Mr. Brown. 

“Gave you cake? ” almost screamed 
Meliss. ‘ What business had the hussy 
to offer you cake in the middle of the 
afternoon? Cake,indeed. Her mother 
baked it, I can tell you. That girl 
can’t do a thing but dress and gad, 
and talk. She’s her mother right over 
again.” 

“G-grew into a r-remarkable fine 
w-woman,” replied Mr. Brown. 

“Her mother a fine woman? She’s 
one of the most wasteful housekeepers 
Iever seen. I’ve heard ma say so, time 
and again. I tell you I guess you’d 
see a difference in the livin’ expenses 
if such a woman as Mis’ Gardiner was 
here.” 
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‘‘R-remarkable fine c-cake,” was all 
the return Mr. Brown made. 

Meliss wept and used her apron 
corner vigorously, 

“When I get so I can’t cook to suit 
you, you better let me go,” wailed Me- 
liss, adding, spitefully: “that young 
hussy couldn’t make a loaf of cake to 
save her. It was her ma’s cake.” 

“S-saw her b-bake it,” assented Mr. 
Brown. “S-saw her b-bake that r-re- 
markabie fine c-cake.” 

Mr. Brown’s eyes twinkled, but Me- 
liss did not notice the expression. She 
was planning between sobs what she 
could take to that chest up in the gar- 
ret. There were two new steel bread- 
knives. One could be spared. There 
were the new towels. They had never 
been used and consequently her father 
and she would never miss them. Up 
stairs toiled Meliss with her “ mother’s 
half” and secreted it. 

“There is some things she shall never 
handle,” she snapped, coming out on 
the front porch and taking the baby 
from Aunt Ruth. 

“Quite a number of things, I judge,” 
said Aunt Ruth. 

“Ma certainly owned half here and 
I'm her girl and—ter I have the right to 
‘em. Ain’t it enough to see this farm 
go to her children and see mine made 
beggars ?” 

The Gardiners drove by and Aunt 
Ruth waved her hand at them cordially. 
Meliss deliberately turned her back. 

“Why, Meliss!” ejaculated her aunt. 

“Tf you think ’'m going to speak to 
them scheming people you’re mistaken. 
I wouldn’t fall so low as to scheme after 
a man who has been a widower only six 
weeks.” Meliss’s apron went to her face. 
“To think I'll have to leave here F 


“ Your pa would never turn you out 

” interrupted Aunt Ruth. 
“Pa would never turn me out!” cried 
Meliss, her nervous frame shaking in 


her excitement. “Do you think Id 
stay here and see her in my ma’s 
place?” 

When her father came out of the 
house Meliss turned a woe-begone face 
toward him. 

“Pa, sha’n’t you come into the parlor 
and hear me play some ?” 

“G-golly no! You are b-bound to 
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k-keep me at a f-funeral all the t-time,” 
said the old man, irritably. 

“There, you can see what is coming. 
He has clean forgot ma,” sobbed Meliss 
as her father left the porch. 

“T think all your father wants is a 
little peace,” suggested Aunt Ruth. 
But Meliss was obdurate. She contin- 
ued to berate the Gardiner family, with 
whom she had been on intimate terms 
heretofore. Week after week and 
month after month she wept and talked, 
talked and wept, while the trunks in the 
garret gradually filled. 

“It’s simply ma’s half that I’m get- 
tin’ and that’s my own,” she averred to 
Aunt Ruth. “ She shall never lay hands 
on it.” 


Summer had come again and still Mr. 
Brown remained unmarried. Nearly 


every evening he smoked his pipe with 
Mr. Gardiner, as he had done for years, 
and nearly every evening Aunt Ruth 
was told amid sobs that Meliss wouldn’t 
be surprised if her father should come 
home that night married. 

One day Meliss came back from the 


post-office in a state of excitement pain- 
ful to behold. Her lips were twitching, 
her eyes staring, and her fingers clutch- 
ing the papers she carried. 

“ Aunt Ruth,” she screamed, bursting 
into the sitting-room. 

“Screw your voice down, Meliss,” 
said her aunt, quietly, rocking the 
cradle. 

“What do you think pa has gone and 
done? Oh, I might have know’d that 
runnin’ to Gardiners was all put on to 
throw me off the track. Oh, I am such 
afool! Sucha fool!” Aunt Ruth soft- 
ly assented as Meliss wrung her hands. 
“Now I’ve found who he’s after. I 
might have suspected. What have I 
been thinking about? When I got to 
town there he was talking to her and 
patting that ugly little young’un of 
hers on the head. And Mis’ Hinckley 
told me he brought her into town in 
his wagon. Oh I do believe they’re mar- 
ried now and the farm will go to her 
children. Oh dear! Oh dear!” 

* You’ve not told me yet who you’re 
talking about,” suggested Aunt Ruth. 

“You might know,” fairly hissed Me- 
liss. “‘ Who could I mean but that wid- 


der Ellis, who has been trying to do her 
best to marry for two years. She’s had 
her eye on this farm and house all the 
year and pa has just been deceiving me 
by going to Gardiners and—ter he’s 
failed and—ter now I know.” 

When Meliss’s ideas gave out she al- 
ways clung to her conjunctions. 

“Tf it had been someone I liked I 
wouldn’t care so much,” wailed Meliss, 
“but I never could abide that Ellis 
woman e 

“That's 
Ruth. 

“ There’s one thing about it,” said Me- 
liss, determinedly, after a pause; “it’s 
been years since she has been in this 
house and she'll never know if I take 
the crockery out of the north room and 
the quilts out of the big chest. They 
are ma’s half.” 

Another pause. Meliss worked her 
fingers nervously on the lace around 
her overskirt and then said, decidedly : 

‘Mis’ Gardiner never liked her either. 
I guess I'll go over and sit awhile with 
Mis’ Gardiner.” 

“Why, Meliss!” Aunt Ruth was sur- 
prised out of her usual calm. “You 
haven’t said one word to Mis’ Gardiner 
for over a year.” 

“T can make Mis’ Gardiner under- 
stand that pa’s actions is the only thing 
that’s between us,” said Meliss. 

She put on her sun-bonnet and then 
bethought herself in time that, if her 
father should bring his bride home that 
night, the crockery and bed-quilts ought 
to be secured. After they were under 
lock and key she went over and “‘ made 
up ” with the obliging Mrs. Gardiner. 

Meliss did not return until her aunt 
had supper on the table. The family 
were eating. 

“W-where you b-been Meliss?” 
asked her father. 

‘‘ Over to the other house,” answered 
Meliss. 

Mr. Brown whistled. Whistling was 
an easy, and with him an expressive 
sign of his emotions. 

“‘Mis’ Gardiner has been telling me 
about that widder Ellis and her young- 
’un. She says she’s the meanest woman 
she ever heard of. She says she’s al- 
ways nice to a person’s face and then 
makes fun of them at their backs. She 


news,” interrupted Aunt 
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says the neighbors can’t get along with 

that young’un. She’s the most disagree- 

She says she’s 

biggest tattler she ever saw 
” 


able child she ever saw. 
the 
walk 

“ W-which ‘she ’d-do you m-mean?” 
interrupted Mr. Brown. 

Meliss paid no attention, but her face 
began to work, her mouth trembled and 
her eyes filled. Lifting her apron she 
continued : 

“Mis’ Gardiner says she never seen 
me look so thin and worn. An’I told her 
I guess she’d look worn if she had all to 
bear that I have. She don’t have to do 
all the work for a big family and take 
care of children,” here Aunt Ruth res- 
cued a plate from the hands of Meliss’s 
oldest, who was about to dash it on the 
baby’s head, “and mourn for her ma 
and, and—ter dread——_” Meliss didn’t 
finish her sentence but retired with her 
apron over her face to the darkened 
parlor. 


When the blow descended which she 
had been expecting for a year, it found 
her as unprepared as though the idea 
of her father’s marrying a second time 
had never occurred to her. 

It was the very next morning after 
the call at the Gardiners. Her father 
came suddenly into the back kitchen 
where she was washing the breakfast 
dishes. 

“‘Meliss,” said he, “am g-going to be 
away all d-day and w-when I come back 
you'll see y-yourn-new m-ma. W-wish 
you'd b-behave as w-well as you c-can.” 
And the discreet old man withdrew as 
hastily as he had come. He climbed on 
his buckboard and drove away just as 
Meliss recovered herself and set up a 
wail so loud and determined and withal 
a little angry that Aunt Ruth hobbled 
out of the pantry. 

“He’s going to bring her to-night,” 
sobbed Meliss. ‘“He’s going to bring 
that painted powdered young widder 
and her disagreeable young’un here to 
take the place of my ma. Oh, ain’t he 
heartless! How can he after living 
with such a woman as ma and so quick 
too? Why, ma hasn’t been dead a day, 
it seems to me, and now it’s really 
come!” Meliss’s voice rose to a scream, 
“and the farm’ll go to her children and 
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mine will have nothing, and the organ 
I can’t hide and how’ll I get along with- 
out it and my children can’t have music 
and hers will and it’s unjust in pa and— 
ter, I'll never forgive him, never.” 

Aunt Ruth sighed and limped back 
to the sitting-room where she was patch- 
ing a pair of Mr. Brown’s trousers. 
Meliss dried her tears after awhile, and 
putting on her sun-bonnet, flew over to 
tell Mrs. Gardiner the terrible news. 
When she returned her eyes were dry. 
On each thin cheek was a dash of color 
and in her eyes, dimmed by many tears, 
glowed a light of determination. 

“ Aunt Ruth, ve put some things in 
your room,” she said at the sitting-room 
door. “The chests up garret is full, and 
there are some more things that she shall 
never lay hands on. If pa won’t do right 
by my children I will, and her young- 
’uns shall never have ’em.” 

From room to room Meliss went in a 
systematic way and picked up this book 
and that chair-tidy, a picture here, and 
a bit of bric-a-brae there, which she be- 
lieved to be ‘‘ma’s half.” Later in the 
day Aunt Ruth found her carefully 
watering the flowers which bordered the 
front walk. 

“Meliss, are you crazy?” called her 
aunt, impatiently. “Don’t you know it 
rained as hard as it could last night ?” 

Meliss pursed her lips up very tightly 
and came close to the porch. Her sun- 
bonnet hung on the back of her head. 
Her thin face looked pinched and sallow 
and the circles under her eyes were wide 
and dark. Her hand clutched with 
nervous energy the pail she carried. 

“They're ma’s flowers,” she panted, 
“and she shall never smell ’em.” 

Aunt Ruth looked her amazement. 

“Yesterday she went by here and 
grinned at them flowers and _ that 
young’un of hers grinned, and I knew 
what they was thinking about. And—ter 
my mind was made up. She shall never 
smell ma’s flowers.” 

There was a pause, “I’ve watered 
them with lye, strong lye,” added Meliss. 

“The land of gracious,” ejaculated 
Aunt Ruth. “Meliss, your pa spaded 
that ground this spring and set them 
flowers out himself. They ain’t your 
ma’s.” 

“Yes, they be,” assented Meliss. ‘Ma 
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has tended flowers right in these beds 
and these same urns for years, and they 
are just the same as ma’s flowers and 
she'll never smell ’em.” 

Later Meliss retired up-stairs and 
locked herself in her room, leaving Aunt 
Ruth to look after the children and pre- 
pare supper. She heard her father 
drive to the door. She heard a con- 
fusion of voices and then her father’s 
voice calling her, but he elicited no re- 
sponse from Meliss. 

When the sounds from below assured 
her that the family were sitting down 
to supper she set her bed-room door 
open and the sound of sobs came down 
the back stairs to the dining-room. 

Shortly after Meliss appeared. She 
wore her heaviest mourning and longest 
face. She had evidently been to some 
trouble to greet the bride, and certainly 
she was calculated to chill the heart of 
the most hopeful bride on whom the 
sun ever shone. She paused in the door- 
way and drew her black - bordered 
handkerchief across her eyes. 

The usual number of people sat at 
table, no more and no less. She was 
not present. Meliss opened her eyes 
wide. Her father’s eyes twinkled. 

“W-well Meliss, w-what you think- 
ing about?” 

** Where is she?” cried Meliss, clutch- 
ing her over-skirt. 

“'T-there” said her father jerking his 
fork toward the placid face of Aunt 


Ruth, who was busy rescuing a cherry- 
stone from the mouth of one of the 
babies. : 

Meliss stood petrified. 

“Y-you seemed bound to h-have me 
m-married and I was b-bound to m-mar- 

to s-suit you.” 

“When?” gasped Meliss. 

“ Y-yesterday,” said her father. 

Meliss turned. Her feet seemed made 
of lead and her head ofair. Aunt Ruth! 
and never in her most insane moments 
had it ever occurred to her that her 
mother’s sister would take her mother’s 
place. Aunt Ruth, who had more of 
the care of her children than Meliss her- 
self. Aunt Ruth, who had listened to her 
ravings and—and—ter. Meliss walked 
mechanically down the front walk be- 
tween the rows of flowers which were 
sending out their fragrance for the last 
time. The lye was already doing its 
work. Her feet were automatically car- 
rying her in the direction of the Gardi- 
ners, but she suddenly checked them. 
She had made a fool of herself long 
enough. 

‘It will be me and my children after 
all,” she muttered on her way up- 
stairs. And Aunt Ruth smiled to her- 
self as she hushed the baby to sleep 
that night, listening to steps repeatedly 
toiling up and down the garret stairs. 
It was Meliss restoring her ‘mother’s 
half” to the places from which the arti- 
cles were taken. 


HOW WASHINGTON SHARED HIS BED WITH A NEGRO 
By Rev. Henry Harrington 


FROM GODEYS LADY’S BOOK, 1849 


HROUGHOUT the Revolutionary 
T War, Primus Hall was the body 

servant of Colonel Pickering, of 
Massachusetts. He was free and com- 
municative, and delighted to sit down 
with an interested listener and pour out 
those stories of absorbing and exciting 
anecdotes with which his memory was 
stored. 

It was well known that there was no 
officer in the whole American Army 
whose memory was dearer to Washing- 
ton, and whose counsel was more es- 


teemed by him, than that of the honest 
and patriotic Colonel Pickering. He 
was on intimate terms with him, and 
unbosomed himself to him with as little 
reserve, perhaps, as to any confidant in 
the army. Whenever he was stationed 
within such a distance as to admit of it, 
he passed many hours with the Colonel, 
consulting him upon anticipated meas- 
ures, and delighting in his reciprocated 
friendship. 

Washington was, therefore, often 
brought into contact with the servant 
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of Colonel Pickering, the departed 
Primus. An opportunity was afforded 
to the Negro to note him, under circum- 
stances very different from those in 
which he is usually brought before the 
public, and which possess, therefore, a 
striking charm. I remember two of 
these anecdotes from the mouth of 
Primus. Ore of them is very slight, 
indeed, yet s> peculiar as to be replete 
with interest. . The authenticity of both 
may be fully relied upon. 

Washington once came to Colonel 
Pickering’s quarters, and found him ab- 
sent. 

“Tt is no matter,” said he to Primus, 
“T am greatly in need of exercise. You 
must help me to get some before your 
master returns.” 

Under Washington’s directions, the 
Negro busied himself in some simple 
preparations. A stake was driven into 
the ground about breast high, a rope 
tied to it, and then Primus was desired 
to stand at some distance and hold it 
horizontally extended. The boys, the 
country over, are familiar with this plan 
of getting sport. With true boyish 


zest, Washington ran forward and back- 


ward for some time, jumping over the 
rope as he came and went, until he ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with the exer- 
cise. 

Repeatedly afterward, when a favor- 
able opportunity offered, he would say : 
“Come, Primus, I am in need of 
exercise;” whereat the Negro would 
drive down the stake, and Washington 
would jump over the rope until he had 
exerted himself to his content. 

On the second occasion, the great 
General was engaged in earnest consul- 
tation with Colonel Pickering, in his 
tent, until after the night had fairly set 
in. Headquarters were at a consider- 
able distance, and Washington signified 
his preference to staying with the Col- 
onel over night, provided he had a spare 
blanket and straw. 

‘Qh, yes,” said Primus, who was ap- 
pealed to, “ plenty of straw and blankets 
—plenty.” 

Upon this assurance, Washington 
continued his conference with the Col- 
onel, until it was time to retire to rest. 
Two humble beds were spread side by 
side, in the tent, and the officers laid 
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themselves down, while Primus seemed 
to be busy with duties that required 
his attention before he himself could 
sleep. He worked, or appeared to work, 
until the breathing of the prostrate 
gentlemen satisfied him that they were 
sleeping: and then, seating himself 
upon a box or stool, he leaned his head 
upon his hands to obtain such repose 
as so inconvenient a position would al- 
low. Inthe middle of the night, Wash- 
ington awoke. He looked about and 
descried the Negro as he sat. He 
gazed at him awhile, and then spoke. 
“Primus! ” said he, calling, “Primus! ” 

Primus started up and rubbed his 
eyes. ‘“ What, General?” said he. 

Washington rose up in bed. “ Pri- 
mus,” said he “what did you mean by 
saying that you had blankets and straw 
enough? Here you have given up your 
blanket and straw to me, that I may 
sleep comfortably, while you are ob- 
liged to sit through the night.” 

“It’s nothing, General,” said Primus. 
“Tt’s nothing. I’mwellenough. Don’t 
trouble yourself about me, General, but 
go to sleep again. No matter about 
me. I sleep very good.” 

“ But it is matter—it is matter,” said 
Washington, earnestly. ‘I cannot do 
it, Primus. If either of us is to sit up, 
I will. But I think there is no need ~ 
of either sitting up. The blanket is 
wide enough for two. Come and lie 
down here with me.” 

“Oh, no, General!” said Primus, 
starting, and protesting against such a 
proposition. ‘No, let mesit here. I'll 
do very well on the stool.” 

“Tsay, come and lie down here! ” said 
Washington, authoritatively. “There 
is room enough for both, and I insist 
upon it.” 

He threw open the blanket as he 
spoke, and moved to one side of the 
straw. Primus professes to have been 
exceedingly shocked at the idea of ly- 
ing under the same covering with the 
commander-in-chief, but his tone was 
so resolute and determined that he 
could not hesitate. He prepared him- 
self, therefore, and laid himself down 
by Washington ; and on the same straw, 
and under the same blanket, the Gen- 
eral and the Negro slept until morn- 
ing. 














Sunset.—By G. E. Valleau. 





TRIUMPHS IN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY—IV 


By Marmaduke Humpbrey 








GREAT missionary 

work for the cause of 

artistic photography is 

being wrought by cer- 

tain manufacturers of 

ameras who are trav- 

a” elling about the world, 

setting up in the larger cities an exhi- 

bition of stupendous proportions and 
considerable artistic moment. 

After resting a season at London in 
the New Gallery, it came to New York 
and chose the National Academy of 
Design as its caravansary. Its lodge- 


ment in a place of such venerable asso- 
ciations gave it prestige and brought 
it an attention it might otherwise have 
missed, 

It is a significant fact that the best 
art-critics of New York took the exhi- 
bition seriously and treated it as a mat- 
ter for liberal space in their “art” de- 
partments. To one who remembers 
how it was only an hour ago that the 
word “ photography ” was the very an- 
tipodes, in the critical orb, of every- 
thing included under the otherwise 
liberal word “art,” this reception shows 


Nore.—The illustrations in this article are furnished by courtesy of the Eastman Kodak Co. 
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a very radical change in authoritative 
opinion. 

The wiseacres of art have not all en- 
tirely forsaken the old attitude; or 
modified it without a struggle. But 
even the most conservative protest with 
an enfeebled voice, and some have gone 
so far as to warn the painters and illus- 
trators to look to their laurels. Mark- 
ing, as it does, the growing conviction 
that the ostracism of the photographer 
from among artists is based almost 
wholly on a prejudice that hesitates at 


handicraft, so is sign-painting and 
‘arpentry. If you object that photog- 
raphy requires chemicals, so does etch- 
ing. If you persist that the camera 
cannot omit what is undesirable, is not 
selective, in other words, then one can 
only reply, as deferentially as possible, 
that you do not know what you are 
talking about. The photographer can se- 
lect, omit, heighten, or diminish values, 
choose his own tones, give an individ- 
uality to his work, and accomplish al- 
most any of the general effects of the 





A Landscape.—By R. B. Rooseveit, Jr. 


no inconsistency or arbitrariness of 
definition, the exhibition loses its com- 
mercial aspect sufficiently to merit con- 
sideration here in some detail. 
Especially to one who had seen the 
last exhibition of the paintings of the 
American artists grouped in the Acad- 
emy, was the photographic display 
suggestive. After bewailing the me- 
chanical, inefficient, meaningless, des- 
ultory cheapness of most of the paint- 
ings hung upon the Academy walls, it 
was hard to find any sufficing reason 
to deny at least an equal standard of 
effort and result to the photography 
shown. If you say that painting is 


arts that work in only one color. It is, 
in short, a fine art. 

The exhibition under consideration 
is divided into three sections: that of 
Competition, in which $3,000 in prizes 
was awarded in six classes of work; 
that of Invitation, in which loaned pict- 
ures were shown; and a Technical Ex- 
hibit, in which the manifold resources 
of the camera were displayed by object- 
lessons. 

The six classes of the competitive 
group were: A, Contact prints from 
snap-shots; B, contact prints from 
time exposures; C, enlargements by 
any process; D, lantern slides, taken 
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with a pocket camera; E, pictures tak- 
en with a pocket camera; F, enlarge- 
ments from pictures taken by pocket 
cameras. The lantern slides were ad- 
vantageously exhibited in a specially 
constructed tunnel ; and many of them 
were prettily colored. The Invitation 
Exhibits attracted most notice and chal- 
lenged wondering attention. 
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amuse itself gracefully and profitably. 
And one enlargement from a picture 
of sailors in the shrouds, taken by 
the Princess Victoria, was highly effec- 
tive. 

Personages of more photographic im- 
portance were well represented—such 
leaders as A. Horsley Hinton, J. Craig 
Annan, George Davison, F. M. Sutcliffe, 


Dancing Girl.—By Miss Zaida Ben-Yussuf. 


The vogue of the camera was well 
proved by the number of photographs 
loaned by the English nobility. While 
the presence of pictures taken by the 
Princess and the Princess Victoria of 
Wales, the Duke and Duchess of York, 
the Duchess of Fife, and others of high- 
sounding titles was rather of social 


than of artistic importance, some of. 


them showed that even royalty can 


Alfred M. Stieglitz, F. H. Day, Charles 
I. Berg, W. B. Post, Jas. L. Breese, and 
Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr. 

Both to the trained photographer and 
to the mystified layman that “ wants to 
see the wheels go round,” the Technical 
Exhibit was full of entertainment and 


suggestion. Each step of the progress 
toward a complete photograph was 
shown in many styles, beginning with 
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A Street Scene in Tunis. —By E. E. Winchell. 


the negative and ending with various 
fashions of framing. 

There were negatives of glass, film, and 
paper ; negatives under-exposed, nega- 
tives over-exposed, and negatives ex- 
posed just the right length of time. 
The values of different lights were 
shown: An exposure of one hour and 
a half to an incandescent lamp of 16- 
candle power proved fainter than an ex- 
posure of the same subject for four 
minutes to the goodly daylight; and 
this in its turn, weaker than an expos- 
ure to the brief flame of a foot of mag- 
nesium ribbon. X-ray pictures with 
the bones showing in white, instead of 
the usual black, revealed the true in- 
wardness of certain cats and fowls. 

Besides the negatives, there were 
positives on transparent films which 
were very picturesque when backed 


with different materials, canvas and col- 
ored cloths, and in some curious cases 
with patterned silks. 

In the printing of the picture a be- 
wildering variety of effects was dis- 
played. The field for novelties in this 
line is evidently unlimited and waits 
only for, ingeniuses to develop it to the 
full of their fancy. The effects available 
to the student in printing too light or 
too dark or just at the mean, prove how 
much the photographer is his own mas- 
ter. Deep wealths of shadow, or faint, 
high- keyed impressions, or realistic 
candor wait upon the three estates of 
printing. In the various degrees of en- 
largement, too, there are opportunities 
for making a fine picture out of all or 
part of an unprepossessing snap-shot. 

The toning of the print, too, must ex- 
ercise the taste. Besides the print that 
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is merely “fixed” and left untoned, 
there are toning solutions of countless 
sorts and effects. The exhibition of the 
same negative printed on a score of dif- 
ferent papers and toned in divers ways 
vastly enlarges the scope of the artist 
ambitious and versatile in hunting just 
the appropriate setting for each picture. 

The demands upon the taste and fore- 
thought of the photographer are becom- 
ing—in the course of the evolution of 
a chemic phenomenon out of a trade 
into an art—quite as numerous and vital 
as those made upon a painter in the 
pursuit of his ideal. 

Bigots that deny the photographer’s 
right to artistic consideration do not, 
surely, understand the multiplicity of 
the possibilities he has at hand for turn- 
ing a mere transcript of nature into a 
presentation of an idea. The choice of 


a sharp lens, a light-proof camera, a 
pretty scene, a tight dark room, and 
some reliable chemicals to be applied 
according to exact formulas—this is 
not the art of photography, any more 
than the selection of brush, colors, and 
canvas and the correct copy of the sub- 


ject is painting. 
The camera-artist proves himself first 
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of all, of course, in his selection of a sub- 
ject. Then he arranges his focus and 
times his exposure according to whether 
he desires a dim and mystic picture or 
a detailed and high-lighted result. In 
developing his negative, he does not 
wait for the Philistine retouching-pencil 
to correct his work and mutilate it with 
unphotographic scratches. He watches 
the image as it looms out of the fog of 
obscurity, and by one or more of the 
processes at his command, heightens 
this place and blurs that, coaxes this 
important idea into prominence, and 
leaves that disturbing detail still-born. 

The devices for forcing his picture 
to conform to his desire are greatly in- 
creased when it comes to the myriad 
ways of printing, enlarging, fixing, and 
toning. The enlargement and the trim- 
ming of the print to cut away what mat- 
ter is still undesirable, opens another 
opportunity to exercise volition and 
judgment. And the mounting and 
framing of the work tempt further skill. 

Even the most pedantic art-critics are 
beginning to admit that certain supe- 
rior photographs look like photographs 
of paintings. This is not altogether 
an ideal compliment, but it implies an 


The Aquarium.—By Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr., and James L. Breese. 
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admission of the skill of the 
photographer amounting real- 
ly to an admission of a lack of 
arguments against his accept- 
ance as an artist. 

But the only proof of the pud- 
ding is the tasting; and the best 
documents in the case of Photog- 
raphy vs. Art-Criticism are the 
pictures themselves. 


The most striking of the pho- 
tographs shown at this exhibit 
was probably “The Forge.” It 
was the work of an Oregon wom- 
an, Mrs. Myra Wiggins. 

In its enlarged form it took 
on a much greater power. Its 
dense gloom, with the bright 
flare of steam, and the absorp- 
tion of the men bending to their 
work, make up an ensemble of 
remarkable force. 

A somewhat similar four de 
force in light and shade is Mr. 
G. G. Valleau’s “Sunset.” The 


Meditation.—By Charles |. Berg. 


tree silhouetted weirdly 
against the garish evening 
sky, the distant spire, and 
the lonely grave—behold a 
very elegy of a picture! 

The mysticism of city 
scenes is presented in Mr. 
Berg’s picture of the roofs of 
the downtown district at. 
night. Mr. Stieglitz’s pho- 
tograph of New York Bay 
shows all the careful and in- 
spired composition of a pano- 
ramic marine painting. The 
ferry-boat creeping into the 
path of light and the dis- 
tant solemnity of the Statue 
of Liberty give it a high 
charm. 

The Administration Build- 
ing at night is Mr. William H. 
Miner’s memory of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, The 
light reflections on the water 
arouse suspicions that the 

. plate has been doctored—or 
The Chorister.—By John E. Dumont. should we say artistically bet- 
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tered—to prove the photographer's con- 
trol over his work. 

Nothing softer of texture—and brush- 
work, I was about to say—than Mr. R. 
B. Roosevelt's view of a ravine could be 
imagined. It has the velvety color of a 
Diaz. 


Quite a perfect idyl is Mr. O. E. 
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ures, placed just correctly, could not be 
improved in any painting. The planes 
of the picture are a masterpiece of com- 
position. 

The figure-pieces were almost as suc- 
cessful, one of the finest being Mr. Berg’s 
unusually gracious “‘ Meditation.” Miss 
Ben-Yussuf’s “Dancing Girl” is ex- 


The Administration Building at Night—By William H. Miner. 


Fischer’s picture of the little Missouri 
cot, overgrown and shaggy, soft and si- 
lent. A great contrast is to be found 
in Mr. Winchell’s “‘ Street in Tunis,” a 
picture whose masses of light and shad- 
ow have the effect of strong and sketchy 
painting. The happiness of the two fig- 


tremely well posed, and seemingly 
caught instantaneously. The “ Aqua- 
rium” by Mr. Breese and Mr. Eicke. 
meyer is a pleasant moment of child- 
life, and Mr. Dumont’s “Chorister” 
has something of the geniality of Vi- 
bert. 





JULIA MARLOWE. 


From her latest pictures. 


Photographs by Ye Rose Studio, Providence, R. I. 











THE PRELIMINARY PERIOD OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


By George C. Lay 
IIlL—FROM THE BOSTON MASSACRE TO THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON. 


The waves never rise but when the wind blows.— Franklin. 




















the removal of troops from Bos- 
ton, there seemed to be a lull in 
the storm. 

For nearly two years after the mas- 
sacre the relations between England 
and America were marked by no acts 
calculated to widen the breach. Had 


\ FEF TER the Boston Massacre and 


Great Britain acted with moderation at 
this period, all troubles would have 


ceased. All taxes, except 
that on tea had been re- 
pealed. But the British 
Ministry, with the fatal ob- 
stinacy that resulted in the 
independence of the United 
States, fanned the flame of 
discontent in 1773 by pro- 
posing and enacting a meas- 
ure for the payment of 
salaries of judges by the 
Crown instead of the Gen- 
eral Court, and by making 
an arrangement with the 
East India Company, which 
had the monopoly of tea, 
designed to deceive the 
Americans into paying trib- 
ute. Tea was not an insig- 
nificant article of consump- 
tion, and it was smuggled 
in great quantities by the 
Dutch, the Danes, and the 
French. 

“ A coast fifteen hundred 
miles in length,” wrote 
Franklin in 1773, “could 
not in all parts be guarded, 
even by the whole navy of 


England; especially where their re- 
straining authority was by all the in- 
habitants deemed unconstitutional, and 
the smuggling, of course, was consider- 
ed as patriotism. The needy wretches, 
too, who with small salaries were trust- 
ed to watch the ports day and night, 
in all weathers, found it easier and more 
profitable not only to wink but to 
sleep in their beds, the merchants’ 


John Hancock 
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Samuel Adams.—By Copley. 


pay being more generous than the 
king’s.” 

The Americans did not do without 
their tea, but the merchants refused to 
import any from England. It was esti- 
mated that at least a million of Ameri- 
cans drank tea twice a day, which at 
first cost in England was not less than 
half a guinea a head per annum, and 
that in the five years from the passage 
of the tea tax the market would have 
paid 2,500,000 guineas into the coffers 
of the East India Company. 

It was said that there had accumu- 
lated in the warehouses of the Company 
seventeen million pounds of tea, for 
which there was no market, and the 
revenue derived by the Government 
from the importation of teas for the 
year 1772 only reached the pitiful sum 
of £85. 

The remedy sought for this state of 


affairs was an ingenious one. It was 
proposed in Parliament that the East 
India Company should export their 
teas to America upon payment by the 
Company of the tax in London in the 
first instance, and upon evidence of the 
landing of the tea in America the Com- 
pany should be allowed a drawback or 
repayment from the British Treasury 
of the exact amount of the duty paid. 
By this method it was supposed that 
as the Americans could buy tea from 
agents or consignees of the East India 
Company much cheaper than from deal- 
ers in smuggled tea, they would sink 
their patriotism or their principles in 
their love of gain, and the Ministry 
would help the Company to secure a 
market for the tea, and, at the same 
time, establish, by an appeal to the cu- 
pidity of the people, the principle of the 
tribute. Lord North was determined 
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to ‘‘try the question” once more in a 
new and insidious form. 

Pursuant to this plan, adopted by act 
of Parliament, several cargoes of tea 
were consigned to agents in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Charles- 
ton. The patriots in America were 
quick to see their danger. If the tea 
were landed, the duty would be paid 
—in fact, the duty would be paid in 
London before the tea was actually 
shipped. The consignees or agents 
who were appointed to receive the teas 
would be likely to find purchasers 
among the Tories and sympathizers with 
the Government, and all that the lib- 
erty-loving colonists had contended for 
so earnestly for nearly eight years would 
be lost. The patriots would see the 
Government triumphant at last by an 
ingenious scheme, and it was warmly 
felt that if the tax was once recognized, 
even in this indirect way, and the taxed 
commodity in actual use, even to a lim- 
ited extent, the death-blow to American 
liberties would be struck. “ We know,” 
it was said in Boston, “that on a cer- 
tificate of its being landed here, the 
tribute is by an agreement to be paid 
in London. Landing, therefore, is the 
point in view, and every nerve will be 
strained to obtain it.” It was asked in 
New York: ‘Are the Americans such 
blockheads as to care whether it be a 


hot red poker or a red-hot poker which 
they are to swallow, provided Lord 
North forces them to swallow one of 
the two?” 

The greatest excitement prevailed ; 
the people were quite as much aroused 
to vigilant action and remonstrance as 
in the times of the Stamp Act. Public 
meetings were held; the consignees 
were visited by committees and urged 
to resign their agencies. In New York 
the Sons of Liberty reorganized and 
passed resolutions, declaring that who- 
soever should aid or abet the introduc- 
tion of tea or assist in landing’ or cart- 
ing of tea from any vessel, or buy or sell 
or transport such tea by land or water, 
should be deemed an enemy to the lib- 
erties of America; that whether the du- 
ties imposed were to be paid in Great 
Britain or in America, their liberties 
were equally affected, and that they 
would not deal with or employ anyone 
transgressing such resolutions. 

The three consignees appointed for 
New York resigned their commissions 
in November, 1773, but the vessel des- 
tined for New York encountered heavy 
storms and did not arrive at Sandy 
Hook until the following April. 

Boston was therefore compelled to 
meet the crisis, when, on November 28, 
1773, the Dartmouth sailed up the har- 
bor and anchored near Castle William 




















The Old Hancock Mansion, Boston. 
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with one hundred and fourteen chests 
of tea. During the first week in De- 
cember the Eleanor and the Beaver ar- 
rived, and all the vessels were closely 
guarded by volunteers of the people 
armed with muskets and _ bayonets. 
Public meetings were held at Faneuil 
Hall and the Old South Church from 
day to day until December 16th, and 
efforts were made to induce the con- 
signees to resign their commissions. 
Two of them were the sons of Governor 
Hutchinson and declined to renounce 
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the Old South Church to the number 
of 7,000, and anxiously awaited the ulti- 
matum of the Governor. It was unani- 
mously resolved that the tea should not 
be landed. Speeches were made in 
support of the resolution. 

“Who knows,” said Rowe, “how tea 
will mingle with salt water?” and the 
sentiment was greeted with enthusiasm. 

After six o'clock word came that Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson refused to grant the 
passport. Samuel Adams rose and said : 
“This meeting can do nothing more to 











Province House, 


their duties. Rotch, the owner of the 
Dartmouth, and Hall, its captain, were 
forbidden to aid or assist in unloading 
the cargo, and were commanded to send 
the vessel back to England. The owner 
finally reported that the Collector re- 
fused to give a clearance to the vessel, 
unless the cargoes were landed. Ap- 
peal for a passport was at last made to 
Governor Hutchinson, who wrote: “ It 
is notorious that the ship cannot pass 
the Castle without a permit from the 
Governor, for which a fee had been 
granted by a province law in force more 
than seventy years.” 

On the afternoon of December 16th 
the people were assembled in and around 


Instantly a shout 
was heard at the door of the church. 


save the country.” 


The war-whoop resounded. Forty or 
fifty men, disguised as Mohawk Ind- 
ians, appeared and passed by the 
church entrance, and, encouraged by 
Adams, Hancock, and others, hurried 
along to Griffin’s wharf, near the foot 
of Pearl Street. “ Posterity can only 
imagine,” says a well-known historian, 
“the scene of the thousands pouring 
out of the church portals into the win- 
try night and making their way to- 
ward the harbor.” The ‘ Mohawks” 
sprang aboard the ships, and three 
hundred and forty-two chests of tea 
were emptied into the Bay without 














the least injury to the vessels or any 
other property. Nothing was destroyed 
but the tea, and this was not done with 
noise or tumult, little or nothing being 
said either by the agents or the mul- 


titude who looked on. The impression 
was that of solemnity rather than of 
riot and confusion. 

When the last chest was emptied, the 
* Mohawks” regained the wharf and 
marched homeward through the town 
with fife and drum. 

“ Bostonian,” in “ Traits of the Tea 
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the fifer struck up a lively air and Ad- 
miral Montagu shut the window in a 
hurry. 

“Thus far in the struggle,” says 
Frothingham, “the popular leaders 
had used moral forcee—public opinion 
embodied in petition, remonstrance 
and resolves—adequate to any exigen- 
cy, barring certain disturbances of the 
peace, always deplored. Two months’ 
efforts, however, only procured as to 
consignees a repetition of the original 
rough and peremptory answer ‘no res- 

















General Gage. 


Party,” says that Admiral Montagu 
was at the house of a Tory named Cof- 
fin during the transaction, and that 
when the party marched from the 
wharf he raised the window, and said: 
* Well, boys, you have had a fine, pleas- 
ant evening for your Indian caper, 
haven’t you? But mind, you have got 
to pay the fiddler yet.” “Oh, never 


mind, Squire,” shouted Pitts, the lead- 
er; “just come out here, if you please, 
and we'll settle the bill in two min- 
utes.” 


The populace raised a shout, 


ignation’ and as to the teas a flat re- 
fusal to return them. It was plain that 
action which would meet the demands 
of the patriots, united as they never 
were before, involved a departure from 
the line of law and peace—a revolu- 
tionary deed.” 

The joy of the people knew no bounds. 
Samuel Adams wrote to Arthur Lee: 
“ You cannot imagine the height of joy 
that sparkles in the eyes and animates 
the countenances, as well as the hearts, 
of all we meet on thisoccasion.” “This,” 


if 


Serer saeseen 


= 
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Washington, Henry, and Pendleton Going to the First Congress.—By Darley. 


John Adams said, “is the most magnif- 


icent movement of all. There is a dig- 
nity, a majesty, a sublimity, in this last 
effort of the patriots, that I greatly ad- 
mire.” 

Paul Revere rode express to Phila- 
delphia with the glad news, which was 
received there, on December 26th, with 
every sign of popular approval. 

Edmund Burke had a clear idea of 
the futility of forcing the Americans to 
take the tea. In his speech in Parlia- 
ment on American Taxation, in 1774, he 
referred to the tax upon tea as “a tax 
of sophistry, a tax of pedantry, a tax 
of disputation, a tax of war and rebel- 
lion, a tax for anything but benefit to 
the imposers or satisfaction to the sub- 
ject,” and continued: “ Well, but what- 
ever it is, gentlemen, will it force them ? 
Has seven years’ struggle been yet able 
to force them? Oh! but it seems we 
are in the right. The tax is trifling— 
in effect it is rather an exoneration 
than an imposition. The feelings of 
the colonies were formerly the feelings 
of Great Britain. Theirs were formerly 
the feelings of Mr. Hampden, when 
called upon for the payment of twenty 
shillings. Would twenty shillings have 


ruined Mr. Hampden’s fortune? No! 
but. the payment of half twenty shil- 
lings, on the principle it was demanded, 
would have made him a slave.” 

As may be imagined, the effect in 
England of the destruction of the tea 
was the adoption of extreme measures 
for the punishment of the Boston peo- 

le. 

The first act of Parliament, at the 
instance of Lord North, was the closing 
of the port of Boston by immediate 
removal of all officers concerned with 
the collection of duties, and the discon- 
tinuance of “all landing and discharg- 
ing, lading and shipping of goods, 
wares and merchandise at the said 
town of Boston or within the harbor 
thereof.” 

Nothing shows more clearly how the 
British ministers misconceived the force 
and extent of the feeling of resistance 
in America than the remarks of Lord 
North, who said: “ The honorable gen- 
tleman tells us that the act will be 4 
piece of waste paper and that an army 
will be required to put it into execu- 
tion. The good of this act is that four 
or five frigates will do the business 
without any military force.” 














The passage of the act closing the 
port of Boston was followed by an act 
rescinding the liberal charter of Massa- 
chusetts and substituting a dictator- 
ial government. The Governor was au- 
thorized to act as justice of the peace 
and appoint all civil officers, including 
provost marshals and sheriffs, who were 
to nominate juries formerly chosen by 
the freeholders and inhabitants of the 
towns. The council, formerly elected 
by the General Court, were to be ap- 
pointed by the Crown. 

Lord Germaine said “he would not 
have men of a mercantile cast every day 
collecting themselves together and de- 
bating political matters ; he would have 
them follow their occupations as mer- 
chants and not consider themselves as 
ministers of that country. ” 

The holding of public town meetings 
was prohibited under severe penalties. 

The most vindictive measure and one 
which called forth the most indignant 
remonstrance, both in England and 
America, was a bill entitled, with a sort 
of grim irony, “For the impartial ad- 
ministration of justice!” This bill pro- 
vided that “in case of any person being 
indicted for murder or any other capital 
offence in the province of Massachusetts, 
in aiding the Magistracy, the Governor 
might send the persons so indicted to 
another colony or to Great Britain for 
trial.” The obvious intent of this bill 
was to protect the soldiers or Tories 
from punishment in case of murderous 
or riotous attacks upon the people, the 
idea being that collisions between the 
soldiers and the townsmen would be in- 
evitable from the excited state of feel- 
ing which would result from the carry- 
ing into execution of these exasperating 
measures. 

Colonel Barré said in Parliament : 
“You may think that a law founded on 
this motion will be a protection to the 
soldier, who imbrues his hand in the 
blood of his fellow-subjects. I am mis- 
taken if it will. Who is to execute it? 
He must be a bold man, indeed, who 
will make the attempt. If the people 
are so exasperated that it is unsafe to 
bring the man who has injured them to 
trial, let the Governor who withdraws 
him from justice look to himself. The 
people will not endure it; they would 
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no longer deserve the reputation of 
being descended from the loins of 
English men, if they did endure it.” 

“The Port Act,” says Bancroft, “had 
been received on the 10th of May, 1774, 
and in three weeks the continent, as one 
great commonwealth, made the cause of 
Boston its own.” 


EFFECT OF THE PORT ACT 


Arter the passage of the Port Act, 
a meeting of the Boston Committee of 
Correspondence was held at Faneuil 
Hall on May 12th. The resolution was 
adopted to send a circular letter 
throughout the colonies urging them 
to “consider Boston as now suffering in 
a@ common cause” and expressing their 
reliance upon their suspension of trade 
with Great Britain, ‘“ which, although a 
necessary sacrifice to the cause of liberty, 
will effectually defeat the design of this 
act of revenge.” 

On May 13th a town meeting was held 
at which it was voted that “if the other 
colonies came into a joint resolution to 
stop all importations from Great Britain 
and the West Indies, until the Act of 
blocking up this harbor is repealed, the 
same will prove the salvation of North 
America and her liberties.” 

Paul Revere was again the post-rider 
that carried the circular letter and the 
resolution of the town to Philadelphia. 

Virginia again nobly supported the 
cause of Massachusetts. The House of 
Burgesses appointed the first of June, 
the day on which the Port bill was to go 
into effect, as a day of “fasting, humili- 
ation, and prayer, devoutly to implore 
the divine interposition for averting the 
heavy calamity which threatens the de- 
struction of our civil rights and the evils 
of civil war, to give us one heart and 
one mind firmly to oppose, by all just 
and proper means, any injury to Ameri- 
can rights.” The response of the other 
colonies was warm and sympathetic, 
and donations of provisions and money 
were sent to the people of Boston, many 
of whom suffered from want of employ- 
ment. 

Bancroft thus describes the situation 
of the people of Boston: “The inhab- 
itants of the town were chiefly traders, 
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shipwrights and sailors, and since no 
anchor could be weighed, no sail un- 
furled, no vessel so much as launched 
from the stocks, their cheerful industry 
was at an end. Want scowled at the 
laborer as he sat with his wife and chil- 
dren at his board. The sailor roamed 
the streets listlessly without hope of 
employment.” 

One of the pamphlets of the day, in 
style imitating holy writ, describes the 
Boston Tea-party and its effects, as fol- 
lows: ‘And behold! when the tidings 
came to the great city that is afar off, 
the city that is in the land of Britain, 
how the men of Boston, even the Bos- 
tonites, had arose, a great multitude, 
and destroyed ‘the tea, the abominable 
merchandise of the East, and cast it into 
the midst of the sea, the king waxed 
wroth. And it came to pass that the 
New Yorkites, the Philadelphites, the 
Marylandites, the Virginites and the 
Carolinites took pity on their brethren, 
the Bostonites, for there was like to be a 
famine in the land, and they got ready 
their camels and their asses, their mules 
and their oxen and laded them with their 
meat, their fine wheaten flour, their rice, 
their corn, their beeves and their sheep, 
their figs and their raisins and their 
wine and their oil and their tobacco 
abundantly, and six thousand shekels 
of silver and three score talents of gold, 
and sent them by the hands of the Le- 
vites to their brethren ; and there was 
joy in the land.” 

The Port Act did not dampen the en- 
thusiasm of the redoubtable Samuel 
Adams. In a letter to James Warren, 
dated May 14th, he says: ‘There is no 
crime alleged in the Act as committed 
by the town of Boston, but we have been 
tried, condemned, and are to be pun- 
ished by the shutting of the harbor, 
until we shall disgrace ourselves by ser- 
vilely yielding up, in effect, the just and 
righteous claims of America. The peo- 
ple generally abhor the thought of pay- 
ing for the tax—the condition on which 
we are to be restored to the favor of 
Great Britain. The heroes who first 
stood on Plymouth shore fed on clams 
and mussels and were contented. The 
country which they explored and de- 
fended with their richest blood, and 
which they transmitted to their poster- 
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ity, affords us a superabundance of pro- 
vision. Will it not be an eternal dis- 
grace to this generation if it should now 
be surrendered? The people are in 
council; their opposition grows into a 
system ; they are united ; they are reso- 
lute, and it requires but a small portion 
of the gift of discernment for anyone 
to foresee that Providence will erect a 
mighty empire in America.” 

Governor Hutchinson in this crisis of 
affairs was recalled, and General Gage, 
who had formerly been in command in 
New York, was appointed Governor of 
Massachusetts and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Continent, and arrived in Boston 
on the 17th of May, 1774. He had re- 
ceived instructions to arrest Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock, but forbore 
extreme measures in the interests of 
peace. 


BOLD DEEDS OF ADAMS 

Tue first act of the Governor was to 
close the Custom House in Boston on 
the lst of June; the harbor was shut 
against all inward bound vessels, and 
after the 14th of June no vessels were 
allowed to depart. 

By proclamation, the General Court 
or legislature was directed to meet in 
Salem. At the first meeting Samuel 
Adams, the Clerk of the Assembly, was 
late, and the Tories, who had grown very 
bold, under the control of a military 
governor, declared that Adams did not 
dare to leave Boston. It was reported 
that he and Hancock had been arrested. 
But Adams finally appeared and found 
that his accustomed place as clerk had 
been usurped by a fine, haughty Tory, 
in a gold-laced coat, who was surround- 
ed by a group of sympathizers. Adams 
immediately demanded, in a clear and 
emphatic tone: “ Mr. Speaker, where is 
the place for your clerk?” The Speak- 
er directed him to the customary chair 
and desk. “Sir,” said Adams, “my 
company will not be pleasant to the gen- 
tlemen who occupy it. I trust they will 
remove to another part of the house.” 
The manner and tone of the clerk were 
imperative. The group immediately 
separated, the self-appointed clerk va- 
cated and Adams took possession, ef- 
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fectually removing any impression that 
his delay was caused by his fears. 

Adams at this session of the legislat- 
ure determined to have delegates ap- 
pointed to a general congress of all the 
colonies. Many of the other colonies 
had already appointed delegates. To 
accomplish the election of delegates, 
Adams waited until the 17th of June, 
1774, when one hundred and twenty- 
nine members were present, and then 
locked the door of the chamber, putting 
the key in his pocket. He then intro- 
duced the resolves, which provided for 
the appointment of James Bowdoin, 
Thomas Cushing, Samuel Adams, John 
Adams and Robert Treat Paine, and as- 
sessing the towns in the Province in the 
sum of 500 pounds for necessary ex- 
penses of the delegates. 

The Governor was apprised of the 
secret meeting of the Assembly and 
hurriedly dissolved the House, the 
order being read by his Secretary on 
the stairs leading to the closed cham- 
ber. 

An amusing instance of special plead- 
ing isrelated. Gage issued a proclama- 


tion prohibiting all town meetings after 


August 1, 1774 ; in apparent defiance 
of this edict, one was nevertheless held. 
He immediately summoned the select- 
men and commanded them to disperse 
it. He was met with the statement 
that the holding of the meeting was no 
violation of the Act of Parliament, ‘“‘ for 
that only prohibited the calling of town 
meetings, and that no such call had 
been made, a former legal meeting be- 
fore August Ist having only adjourned 
themselves from time to time.” 

These. were trying times, for the 
patriots. The Tories became so en- 
couraged by the stringent measures 
adopted by the Government that a 
great meeting was held in the Old 
South Church, at which a resolution 
was offered and debated for two days, 
“that a vote of censure be passed by 
the town upon the conduct of the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, and that the 
Committee be annihilated.” Samuel 
Adams took part in this debate, leaving 
the moderator’s chair for that purpose, 
and in the course of his speech, illus- 
trated the subject, in the manner of 
Franklin, by the following story: “A 


Grecian philosopher, who was lying 
asleep upon the grass, was aroused by 
the bite of some animal upon the palm 
of his hand. He closed his hand sud- 
denly, and found that he had caught 
a field-mouse. As he was examining 
the little animal who dared to attack 
him, it unexpectedly bit him a second 
time; he dropped it and it made its 
escape. Now, fellow- citizens, what 
think you was the reflection he made 
upon this trifling circumstance? It 
was this: that there is no animal, 
however weak and contemptible, which 
cannot defend its own liberty, if it will 
only fight for it.” 


THE CONGRESS AT PHILADELPHIA 


Tue agitation throughout the colonies 
arising from the indignities heaped 
upon Massachusetts led to the second 
Congress of the colonies, which was 
held in Carpenter’s Hall, at Phila- 
delphia, September 5, 1774. It was 
composed of fifty-five delegates chosen 
by twelve colonies, Georgia alone fail- 
ing to elect delegates, but not through 
want of sympathy. The Virginia dele- 
gation was a notable one, comprising 
Peyton Randolph, who was chosen 
President of the Congress, Richard 
Henry Lee, George Washington, Patrick 
Henry, Richard Bland, Benjamin Har- 
rison and Edmund Pendleton. 

South Carolina sent Henry Middle- 
ton, John Rutledge, Thomas Lynch, 


‘ Christopher Gadsden and Edward Rut- 


ledge. New York was represented by 
James Duane, John Jay, Philip Living- 
ston, Isaac Low, William Floyd, Henry 
Wisner, John Alsop, John Herring, and 
Simon Boerum. 

Congress adopted five resolves in re- 
lation to Massachusetts, one of which 
was as follows: “That this Congress 
approve of the opposition of Massa- 
chusetts Bay to the execution of the 
late Acts of Parliament and that all 
America ought to support them in their 
opposition.” 

Congress voted a Declaration of 
Rights, asserting their adherence to 
the vital principles of representation, 
free discussion, free assemblies and 
trials by jury, and concluded with 
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their expressed intention to pursue the 
following peaceable measures: to enter 
into a non-importation and non-con- 
sumption association, to prepare an 
address and memorial to the people of 
Great Britain and to the inhabitants 
of British America, and to present a 
loyal address to the King. 

The agreement was signed on Octo- 
ber 20th, -by fifty-two members and 
contains this covenant: ‘ We do for 
ourselves and the inhabitants of the 
several colonies, whom we represent, 
firmiy agree and associate under the 
sacred ties of virtue, honor, and love of 
our country,” and embodies fourteen 
articles providing for non-importation 
of merchandise, committees of cor- 
respondence, a discontinuance of the 
slave trade, and non-intercourse with 
inhabitants of any colony violating the 
covenant, “as unworthy the rights of 
freemen and as inimical to the liberties 
of their country.” 

The address to the British people, 
prepared by Jay, and the petition to the 
king, prepared by Henry, were couched 
in respectful and conciliatory language. 

The Congress dissolved on October 
26th, fixing upon May 10, 1775, for an- 
other Congress, unless meantime there 
should be a redress of grievances. 

The papers of this Congress were of 
a high order and received a tribute 
from Lord Chatham, who said in Par- 
liament: “For myself, I must declare 
and avow that in all my reading and 
observation—and it has been my favor- 
ite study—I have read Thucydides and 
have studied and admired the master 
states of the world—that for solidity of 
reasoning, force of sagacity and wisdom 
of conclusion, under such a complication 
of difficult circumstances, no nation or 
body of men can stand in preference to 
the general congress at Philadelphia.” 

A British writer, Richard Chenevix, 
pronounced these papers “as just as 
any that were ever written by the pen 
of man.” 

This Congress, and the sympathetic 
response of the colonies, produced a 
system of self-government, imperfect 
but efficacious. Burke said: “They 
have formed a government sufficient 
for its purposes, without the bustle of 
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a revolution, or the troublesome for- 
mality of an election. Evident neces- 
sity and tacit consent have done the 
business in an instant. So well have 
they done, that Lord Dunmore, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, tells you that the new 
institution is infinitely better obeyed 
than the ancient government ever was 
in its most fortunate periods. Obedi- 
ence makes government, and not the 
names by which it is called. This new 
government has originated directly 
from the people and was not transmit- 
ted through any of the ordinary artifi- 
cial media of a positive constitution. A 
vast province has now subsisted and 
subsists in a considerable degree of 
health and vigor, for near a twelve- 
month, without governor, without pub- 
lic council, without judges, without ex- 
ecutive magistrates.” 

The address to the people of Great 
Britain and the petition to the King 
produced no effect but to strengthen 
the purpose of the British Ministry to 
bring the colonies to submission. It 
was proposed by Lord North that the 
administration might repeal the tax on 
tea and the Boston Port Act, but that 
the Massachusetts Acts, being real 
amendments to their Constitution, must 
for that reason be continued, as well as 
to be a standing example of the power 
of Parliament. 


A MEMORABLE STATEMENT 


To this proposition, Franklin made 
his memorable reply: “The people of 
Massachusetts must suffer all the haz- 
ards and mischiefs of war, rather than 
admit the alteration of their Charter 
and laws by Parliament. They that 
can give up essential liberty to obtain a 
little temporary safety, deserve neither 
liberty nor safety.” 

The American colonies, under the gal- 
lant lead of Massachusetts Bay, refused 
to yield their birthright; but after a 
seven years’ war, beginning with the 
Battle of Lexington, won a glorious 
victory for the rights of man and de- 
served that large measure of liberty, 
which is the precious heritage of every 
American. 


END. | 











A JOURNEY TO HEAVEN 


By Howard M. Yost 














could not play. His lit- 

tle mind was so occu- 

pied over the many mys- 

terious things that had 

come under his observa- 

tion, that he had no time 
to play. If his mother were only here, 
he would not be compelled to try to find 
out the puzzling things in his own mind. 
All he would have to do would be to ask 
questions. But she was not here now 
to answer them, and it made him so 
tired trying to find out the unexplain- 
able all by himself. It was so much 
harder and more tiresome to sit still 
and think and think, than it was to run 
about on the sands, or play on the little 
pier where his father moored his fish- 
ing sloop when he was home from the 
banks. 

Archie would rather play than do 
such a vast amount of thinking ; but he 
could not help himself—he just had to 
think. 

With Elsie it was different. She 
could, and did play all the day long, 
and did not seem to be bothered one 
bit with thoughts. The little sister was 
at this moment down below there on 
the sand, seemingly wholly forgetful of 
everything in the world but the curious 
object she had found. She was stoop- 
ing over it, and poking it about with a 
stick ; and, by and by, when she had ex- 
hausted her own limited speculations, 
she would remember that there was a 
big, wise brother three years older than 
herself, who would tell her all that she 
did not know about it. 

Meantime Archie was wondering if 
girls had good memories. He did not 
believe that they had. 

For the purpose of a test, he climbed 
down from the rock which had been, of 
late, his favorite perch, and from where 











he could look out over the long, rolling 
billows sweeping up to the shore. And, 
by the way, one of the puzzles which 
bothered Archie was, why the waves al- 
ways came in toward shore. Why did 
they not, sometimes, go the other way ? 

His shadow falling on the sand made 
Elsie look up. 

“Oh, Awchie,” she exclaimed, her 
great, clear, blue eyes opened wide in 
enthusiasm, and from a feeling of im- 
portance; “I foun’ dit. Tse dood at 
fin’in’ fings, ain’t I, Awchie ?” 

“Pooh! It’s on’y a’ nole, dried star- 
fish,” replied the brother, cautiously 
turning over the find with his toe. 

Elsie began to feel some doubt of her 
being such a wonderful discoverer, after 
all. For there was never an idea en- 
tered her head of taking issue with 
Archie in any opinion he might express. 
Archie was nearly seven, and she not 
quite four; and it was useless to pit 
her limited knowledge against such a 
vast store as her brother possessed. 

“Star-fish ain’t never no good,” 
Archie said, “’causceptin’ to hurt your 
feet when you run o’er the sand an’ 
don’t see ‘em. 

** Dey is no good ’causcep’ to hu’t my 
feet,” repeated Elsie, all idea of the 
importance of her find disappearing. 
“An’ dis one would hu’t my feet, too, 
wouldn’t dis one?” 

“Course. Can’t you see them prickly 
things all o’er it?” 

“It’s kin’ o’ pitty, kin’ o’,” 
hesitatingly. 

“Naw; what’s pooty about it?” At 
which the girl rested her gaze upon her 
brother, but said nothing, lest she 
should again run counter to his opinion. 


said Elsie, 


Elsie was cherubic in form and feat- 
ure. Plump feet and legs whose pinky 
glow even constant exposure to the sun 
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and wind could not change ; dimpled 
hands, cheeks, and chin; large blue 
eyes shaded by wonderfully long lashes; 
and, crowning all, a mass of fluffy silk 
on her head, which was ever in a dis- 
hevelled staté from the fact that she 
wore her sun-bonnet upon her arm in- 
stead of upon her head where it be- 
longed. 

Archie was also plump, but of the 
sturdy order. There was nothing of 
the roly-poly about him. He had the 
appearance, in the main, of a healthy 
boy who lived by the sea, and breathed 
in the salt air to the beneficial devel- 
opment of his lung power. 

There was, however, one notable ex- 
ception to other sturdy lads—his eyes. 
They were large, like Elsie’s, but of a 
deep, rich, brown color, and they never, 
of late at least, danced with mirth like 
his sister’s, or, like hers, sparkled with 
enthusiasm. There was, very often, a 
light that appeared in them, but it was a 
deep, solemn, wistful light. And when 
in repose, there seemed to be a per- 
petual question in their brown depths. 

“TI—I guess you don’t remember 


mamma, do you Elsie?” he finally asked, 
withdrawing his gaze from the con- 
demned star at their feet. 

“T dess I does,” responded Elsie, 
with as much indignation as she ever 
displayed when speaking to her brother. 


Archie was compelled to swallow 
several times before speaking again. 

It seemed so curious that he should 
think more and more of the dead 
mother, as the time went by, and that 
it should be a harder and harder task 
to keep back the tears whenever he 
spoke of her. 

Elsie, in spite of her protest, seemed 
to have forgotten that the lovely mother 
had ever lived. And this was so strange 
because, when the mother had died, and 
during the time that tears were so co- 
piously shed, Archie had not felt the 
least inclination for weeping, whereas 
Elsie had wept bitterly. Now, after 
two months, Elsie seemed to have no 
thought of her mother ; while the tears 
came up in the boy’s eyes, and seemed 
to come in his throat, too, and choke 
him, whenever he spoke of the dead 
parent. 

Perhaps he was growing wicked ; 
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for the preacher had said that it was 
selfish to wish her back on earth again 
to endure a life of pain and suffering, 
when she was so well and happy in 
Heaven. Archie knew that it was 
wicked to be selfish. 

But he could not help wishing the 
mother back again. He fought hard 
against the feeling, tried to conquer the 
intense longing to look upon that sweet 
face again ; but the harder he struggled, 
the stronger did the selfish feeling seem 
to grow. 

Archie had a horror of becoming 
wicked. He wanted to be noble and 
manly, as his father had said that he 
expected his son would be; but, in 
spite of his strivings, the wickedness 
was getting a powerful hold on his lit- 
tle heart. 

All this was what made him a very 
grave and serious boy, and brought the 
solemn, and yet doubtful look into his 
brown eyes. 

He tried, in his earnest, boyish, 
shame-faced way to pray that he might 
be made better; that all the selfish 
longing for the dear mother now at rest 
might be driven from out his heart. 
And yet, even while he prayed, and 
wished so earnestly that his prayers 
might be answered, that wicked, wicked 
heart tore itself with intense longing, 
ached from the intense desire to feel 
the mother-arms about his neck, as he 
remembered; to feel the soft, cool 
mother-lips against his cheek. If not 
that much, oh, Great, Powerful God! 
just for a glimpse of her dear face! 

Wondering at Archie’s long pause, 
Elsie kept her gaze upon her brother, 
and waited for him to go on. 

“T guess woman-folks ain’t got such 
good minds as men, for they can’t re- 
member as well, nor so long.” Archie 
delivered this in a shaking voice, a cir- 
cumstance so unusual that the sister 
was too much lost in amazement to 
make reply. 

With a strong effort at control, the 
brother went on: ‘*’ Cause, you don’t 
remember—remember mamma.” 

“Ess I does. Elsie members mam- 
ma. An’ mamma’s face was awfu’ white, 
an’ she was dest as still as a wee ‘itte 
mousey.” 

One great tear welled up in the boy’s 
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brown eyes, overran the boundaries, 
and fell down the tanned cheek. 

Elsie’s slight indignation waned. The 
blue eyes opened wide, and mixed with 
their amazement was a touch of con- 
sternation. Surely, something terrible 
boded ! 

“Oh, Awchie,” she exclaimed, in an 
awestricken voice, “ you is cwying.” 

Cryin’? I ain’t nether; it’s the sun 
on the water.” 

But it was a useless struggle against 
the flood that, of late, had been growing 
stronger and stronger. Childish re- 
solve could not check its tide. Archie 
bowed his head, and, placing his hands 
before his face, sobbed and sobbed, 
until every fibre in his sturdy little 
body quivered and shook. The copious 
tears trickled through his fingers, and 
fell to the sand, which was so greedy for 
moisture that it absorbed the drops, 
and left no trace. 

What dire calamity was this! Elsie’s 
silken-topped head went back, the 
dimpled chin went up. For a moment 
there was a struggle in the muscles of 
her face which were ever ready set for 
laughter, but required a total re-ar- 
rangement for tears. Then came the 
storm, preceded by a prolonged howl. 

Elsie.-was not an adept in weeping ; 
tears came so seldom. When she cried, 
it was with wide open mouth, and wide 
open vocal cords, too, giving full value 
to the sound which is represented by 
the exclamation, ‘‘ Ah.” 

“Quit,” Archie commanded, after 
finally succeeding in checking his own 
tears. ‘What's the use of makin’ all 
that noise? ” 

Now this was such an absurd remark 
for her brother to make, that Elsie did 
stop long enough to exclaim, “Tan’t 
help makin’ noise when I ewies; Elsie’s 
dot to!” After which the demonstra- 
tion continued, with less force, however. 

Archie now remembered that his 
father expected him to be a guardian 
and comforter to his sister. So, aftera 
few more gulps, he placed his arm 
around her. 

“There, don’t you cry no more,” he 
said. “I ain't goin’ to. ’Cause it’s 
to be sorry that mamma’s in Heaven.” 

“Doesn’t know wheaw Hebben is, 
Elsie doesn’t.” 
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‘“‘T know,” eagerly answered the boy. 
“T foun’ dout when mamma ”—another 
gulp—‘‘ when mamma died.” 


Archie had sunk his voice almost to 
a whisper, But the tide was out, and 
the breaking of the gentle swells 
reached them only faintly. 

The sister regarded him in wonder- 
ment. What heaps of knowledge this 
big brother possessed! Would she ever 
live long enough to acquire as much ? 

‘“* Heaven,” Archie went on, lifting his 
eyes to the boundless expanse of waters, 
“is way o’er there,” sweeping his arm 
out toward the horizon. 

Elsie turned her gaze seaward, then 
back again to her brother’s face. 

“Tan’t see nuffin’ ’t all, Elsie tan’t,” 
she exclaimed, pouting her red lips. 

“No; you can't. Nether can I, now. 
But the light o’ it was shinin’ o’er there, 
when mamma died ; way, way out there 
where the water stops.” 

“? Tain’t shinin’ now, ’tain’t.” 

“Well, but, Elsie, you know the 
world’s roun’; or mebbe you don’t 
know it, ‘cause you're a girl. But it is 
roun’, jest like a’ napple. An, it keeps 
turnin’ roun’ an’ roun’ all the time.” 

“'Turnin” woun’ an’ woun’ all de time,” 
repeated Elsie, vainly endeavoring to 
copy her brother’s air of wisdom. 

“So, in course, Heaven can’t be there 
all the time. The world’s turnin’ makes 
it go past the place, sometimes. But it 
comes aroun’ to it every so often. It 
must; ’cause if the world’s roun’, an’ 
keeps turnin’ all the time besides, it— 
it must,” he added, reflectively. 

“Oh, Awchie, Awchie, it’s wigglin’ 
off, it’s wigglin’ off!” exclaimed the girl, 
changing the subject rather abruptly, 
as she pointed in great glee to an ob- 
ject moving across the sand, at a short 
distance from where they were standing. 

“Well, let it,’ said Archie. “No 
one wants to fool with them things ; 
unless they wants to get their toeses 
pinched. It’s on’y a spider-crab.” 

“Deyaw it goed—in de wataw. I 
dess it was fusty, an’ wanted a dwink.” 

“Naw. It on’y went in to the water 
‘cause it belongs there an’ likes to swim.” 

Presently, Archie went down on his 
knees and scraped a lot of sand together 
and made a seat upon which they sat. 
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The boy rested his elbows on his 
knees, and his face in his hands; and, 
with his gaze on the distant horizon 
line, relapsed into deep thought. 

Oh, these terrible hard problems? 
Why might not people know all about 
things without having to think them out? 

The sister, having numerous galvanic 
batteries in various portions of her 
cherubice frame, could not remain for 
very long in one position. So, making 
the mound upon which Archie was 
seated her base of operations, she went 
from it to different spots near by, hop- 
ing to make some discoveries that might 
prove of more value than the other one. 

After returning from one of these ex- 
cursions, she threw herself down on the 
seat the brother had provided, at the 
same time giving vent to a deep sigh. 

As this did not attract his attention, 
she again arose, and then again threw 
herself down, with such force, however, 
and so close to him, that the sand was 
forced from beneath. This had the de- 
sired effect. Archie turned his gaze to- 
ward her. 

* Ts you finkin’, Awchie, is you?” she 
asked, regarding him with awesome 
wonder. 

« Uh-huh.” 

“ Finkin’ ’s awfu’ hawd ; makes Elsie 
tiwed to fink.” 

“That’s ’cause you're a girl,” re- 
sponded Archie, with such a certain 
tone that she had no idea of contra- 
dicting him. 

« But, it’s awfully queer, Elsie,” the 
boy went on. ‘“Heaven’s a’ nawfully 
fine place. Everybody saysso. An’, of 
course, our Mamma—our mamma went 
there. Now I don’t believe mamma’s 
forgotten us, I don’t care how nice 
Heaven may be.” He set his teeth hard, 
and so succeeded in keeping back the 
tears this time. ‘“ Mamma loves us, an’ 
so she can’t have forgotten us.” 

“Papa lubs us too, Awchie,” wisely 
observed the cherub. 

“Course. Iknowthat. But then, he 
comes home every little while, an’ mam- 
ma—mamma never—comes. An’ that’s 
so strange! If Heaven’s such a nice 
place, why ain’t folkses let come away 
once in awhile to see their loved ones?” 

“Awfu’ stwange,” murmured Elsie, 
as she nestled closer to her brother, 
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and placed her plump little hand on 
his sleeve. It seemed, even in that in- 
fantile touch, as if the woman-spirit— 
the desire to extend sympathy—was al- 
ready showing. 

Archie would not believe that his 
mamma had, from the wondrous beau- 
ties of Heaven, forgotten her little ones. 
His heart so loyal to her memory, would 
not entertain such an idea for a mo- 
ment. Clearly, there was only one rea- 
son why she did not come to see them 
—she could not. And that thought 
made it all the more puzzling still. 
For, how was it possible for a place to 
be so very nice, when freedom of action 
was denied the inmates ? 

If she might not come to them, per- 
haps they might go to her. 

The thought caused the deep, ear- 
nest light to appear in his eyes. How 
very glad the loving mother would be 
to see them ! 

He arose from the mound of sand, 
and gazed long and wistfully out over 
the restless ocean. Then, with a deep 
sigh, he took Elsie’s hand, and together 
they slowly made their way up the rocky 
path to the fisherman’s home on the 
cliff. 


There were evening chores to be done 
for Aunt Sarah, and Archie was not the 
one to neglect known duties simply for 
the sake of trying to think out prob- 
lems. So he went about his work will- 
ingly, but with a rather heavy heart 
beating in his bosom. 

The sun, dying, shone through the 
thin woods at the back of the house, 
and made fantastic shapes out of the 
masses of foliage that intercepted his 
rays. 

‘One shaft of radiance fell, unob- 
structed, upon the sail of the cat-boat 
which was moored to the small quay, 
and turned the shabby, dingy gray can- 
vas to a rich vermilion. 

It had rained the night before, and 
Archie’s father had hoisted the old sail 
in order that it might dry in the sun. 

After the chores had been done, and 
the simple evening meal had been eaten, 
Archie, in his little room under the 
roof—his and Elsie’s—rested his chin 
on his hands in the favorite attitude for 
meditation. 
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He could not help but feel very down- 
hearted over his growing wickedness. 
He really did try not to be wicked. 
But, it seemed, the more he tried, the 
more his stout little heart tore itself 
from the desire to see his mother again. 

To a conscientious boy like Archie, 
whose greatest desire was to be the 
man that his father expected, this selfish 
but intense longing, this terribly fierce 
heart-hunger to gaze on the dear face 
gone, to again feel the influence of the 
sweet presence, was a thing, indeed, to 
cause him a feeling of uncertainty in 
his own inherent goodness. 

Elsie, in her trundle-bed back in the 
corner of the room, was sound asleep. 

Down-stairs, Aunt Sarah was rocking 
the baby, crooning over it an old sea 
lullaby. 

The shadows grew deeper and deeper 
down in the cove where the old boat 
was moored. There was a glow out on 
the horizon, however, which Archie did 
not see at first, so engrossingly were 
his thoughts turned inwardly. 

Deeper still grew the shadows. 
Brighter and brighter grew the hori- 
zon glow. 

When the singing down-stairs ceased, 
Archie turned from the window and 
began preparations for bed. 

Presently, the first gentle whiff of the 
land breeze came through the woods. 
It murmured around the house for a 
moment, then found its way down to 
the cove, where it swayed the boom of 
the cat-boat, causing it to creak. 

This made Archie pause in his un- 
dressing. That sail ought to come 
down. If the wind should happen to 
come up strong during the night, the 
boat might be torn from its moorings 
and driven out to sea. 

He went to the window again, and 
looked down toward the pier. He could 
see nothing now, as the deep shadows 
lay thick below. Lifting his eyes they 
caught sight of the band of light out 
on the horizon. 

His heart almost stopped beating. 
The world had swung around again, 
and Heaven was just opposite. 


Presently, he went quickly to Elsie’s 
bedside and called her, in whispered 
but earnest tones. 
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There was no answer. 

Again he called, this time shaking 
her gently by the shoulder. 

‘Oh, Elsie, you must get awake,” he en- 
treated, in almost a frenzy of eagerness. 

A long-drawn breath from the cherub 
was the only answer. 

What was he to do? He dared not 
make a great ado about awakening his 
sister. Aunt Sarah would hear, and 
compel him to go to bed. And yet, he 
could not go without Elsie. 

Finally, he placed his strong young 
arms about her and raised her up. 
Then, still supporting her limp form, 
he reached for her clothes with his dis- 
engaged hand. 

But Elsie gradually awakened to the 
fact that she was expected to get up 
and be dressed, for some reason, and 
so, in a fumbling way, and with numer- 
ous gapes, she endeavored to help. 

The garments were soon got on her, 
in some way, and then, bidding her in a 
whisper to come along, Archie took her 
hand, and together, with noiseless tread, 
they stole down the stairs. 

“Hurry, Elsie! Quick, or we will be 
too late,” exclaimed the boy, with his 
gaze fastened on the distant glow. 

Now, Archie knew that that light was 
the shining of Heaven. For when his 
mother died, and they were all stand- 
ing around the bed, waiting for the last 
breath, she suddenly raised herself to 
a sitting position, and, with a wild, and 
eager look, pointed out the window to- 
ward the sea. 

There was at the time, a broad band 
of light at the horizon. 

Archie knew that folks always looked 
eagerly toward the place to which they 
were going. He had, many times, seen 
the fishermen on his father’s sloop gaze 
intently toward land as the boat ap- 
proached it. So, feeling certain of the 
course to pursue, he hurried the sister 
down the rocks toward the quay. 


“Oh, Awchie, Elsie’s so seepy,” mur- 
mured the cherub. 

“Yes ; I know, but keep awake just 
a bit longer,” he answered. 

“Tan’t teep ‘wake; Elsie’s dot to 
seep when eyes won’t tome open.” 

He put his arm about her to prevent 
her sinking down on the sand, and in 
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that way soon got her to the boat. 
Down in the bottom she sunk, and with 
her head resting on her arm, and her 
arm on the seat, she was immediately 
as fast asleep as before. 

After loosening the rope that fas- 
tened the bow to the pier, Archie 
sprang in beside his sister. 

The rope at the stern was not so easy 
to loosen. The wind was freshening 
all the time, and was filling the sail. 
The little craft, like a hound held in 
leash, was straining to be free. After 
vainly endeavoring to cast off the rope, 
he took out his knife and severed it. 

Like a thing of life, the boat took a 
sudden leap forward. Archie was near- 
ly thrown over the stern by the sudden 
jerk, and Elsie was partially awakened 
by having her head brought in rather 
violent contact with the tiller. 

“Oh, 0-0-0-w, Awchie! I’se hu’ted,” 


she whimpered, and then sank into sleep 
again. 

On the small craft went, the rippling 
waves swashing against the bow and 
making merry music thereby. 
on. 

Now that the journey was begun, all 


On, and 


doubt vanished from the boy’s mind. 
His heart bounded with a feeling of ex- 
ultation. 

Presently the pitching of the boat 
became more pronounced. They were 
leaving the sheltered bay and entering 
on the wide Atlantic. 

The wind was dead astern, and it re- 
quired no changing of the boat’s course 
to reach their destination. <A thought 
occurred to Archie, which he immedi- 
ately followed out. He tied the tiller 
fast in one position. Then he sank 
down on the seat beside his sister. 

The stars were shining very brightly, 
and there was a reflected glow upon 
the water. Stooping down, he could 
see the mass of dishevelled silk, falling 
over the plump arm of the cherub. 

A warm wave of love and tenderness 
came over him. He raised Elsie in his 
arms and held her closely to him. 

‘“ A—_-w, Awchie — I’se — I’se—so— 
seepy,” murmured the sister, brought 
to partial consciousness by her brother’s 
action. 

“Well, sleep away now,” he replied 
in earnest tones. “Ill take care of 
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you. I'll watch. All you’ve got to do 
is to sleep.” 

The fluffy head nestled closely to the 
boy. A faint sigh of satisfaction came 
from the rosebud mouth. It was so 
nice to have a great, strong brother to 
take care of one. 

Pretty soon Archie himself began to 
feel a heaviness about the eyes. The 
boat was so much like a cradle. 

Where was the use after all in keep- 
ingawake? The boat was headed right 
—could not get out of its course be- 
cause he had tied the tiller fast. The 
wind was filling the sail finely, and 
sending the small craft over the waves 
at a merry rate. Besides, if he took a 
nap the time would not seem so long 
before he saw the mother. 

Before he settled himself for sleep, 
however, an impulse came to him so 
strong that he could not resist follow- 
ing its prompting. 

Gently disengaging himself from El- 
sie, he crawled forward to where he 
knew there was a coil of rope. Soon 
returning with this, he proceeded to 
make it fast about Elsie, then about 
himself, and ended by tying it securely 
to the thwart. Now he might sleep with- 
out fear. For they could not, in their 
sleep, fall out of the boat. 

Again taking his sister in his arms, 
he laid his cheek against the soft hair. 
What a dear little sister she was, even 
if she was a very foolish one at times. 
But then she could not help it that she 
had been born a girl. 

Once Elsie seemed to have had a 
dream, for she suddenly straightened 
up and in a frightened manner called 
her brother’s name. 

“Tm right here with you, takin’ care 
of you. Sodon’t you be afraid,” Archie 
said, assuringly. 

“Oh, Awchie, Elsie fought you was 
gone,” she said, sleepily. 

“No; Ill not go ’way from you. I 
can’t, cause we’se in the boat.” He 
chuckled at the idea of not being able 
to go from her. 

“What faw we’se in de boat, Aw- 
chie?” 

“We're journ’in’ to Heaven, just like 
the preacher used to say. We're goin’, 
oh, Elsie, ain’t you glad! we’re goin’ to 
see mamma.” 
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“T likes jownin’ to Heben to see mam- 
ma. An’ Elsie lubs Awchie, faw he’s so 
dood to give Elsie a wide to Heben.” 

Then the head went down again on 
the brother’s breast, while his arms 
folded her closer still. 

The boat soon began to pitch and 
rock over the waves which, now and 
then, had curling edges to them; but 
they were a fisherman’s children, and 
so it was perfectly natural that they 
should sleep all the sounder for the 
rocking. 


“Well, Bill, we’ve got daylight agin, 
an’ a little less sea too, I think,” said 
the skipper of a fishing sloop to the 
man beside him at the wheel. “She’s 
a good one, Bill,” he went on casting 
a pleased glance over the sloop, which 
under jib and double-reefed main-sail 
was skurrying along before the gale. 
“Good little craft, e’en if we did lose 
fo’sl. We've got ‘nuff fish that didn’t 
go o’erboard to pay fur that, an’ seein’ 
we're alive besides, it’s not such a bad 
outcome fur sech a foul night.” 

Bill nodded a reply to the words that 
the skipper had yelled in his ear. 
Then, after squinting out forward in- 
tently for a few moments, he turned to 
the skipper and yelled : 

“Sum’at ahead.” 

* Ahead? Sure as you're alive, Bill! 
Why, it’s:a boat, a capsized boat.” 

Bill placed his mouth to the skipper’s 
ear. ‘‘Capsized she be,” he answered. 

* Port a bit, Bill. Let’s have a look 
at her if we kin.” 

“Port ‘tis,’ screamed Bill, suiting 
the action to the words. 

The sloop described a sweeping 
curve. It was rather a ticklish job to 
change the course in such a sea, but 
Bill was equal to it. 

The skipper fixed his glance search- 
ingly on the object as the sloop swept 
by. Then he turned with astonishment 
toward Bill. 

“ Blast-me!  It’s-my-old-cat-boat,” 
he yelled. “Get the boat-hook. Give 
me the tiller. P’raps-kin save her.” 

After‘a good deal of very skilful 
maneuvring, the sloop was finally 
brought around on the other tack. As 
it again approached the capsized boat, 
Bill stood in readiness with the boat- 
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hook, which he dug into the keel. Brac- 
ing his feet against the sloop’s bulwarks, 
he held on for dear life until the waif 
had gained headway. Then suddenly 
removing the hook, he dove it down 
beneath the water, and brought up the 
painter of the overturned craft. 

Hol’ on to her, Bill,” yelled the 
skipper. 

* Aye, I'll hol’ on,” muttered Bill, as 
he tied the painter to the main stay. 

After this was done, he leaned out 
over the bulwarks and gazed down into 
the swelling water. Then he glanced 
toward the skipper in a hesitating way. 
But with a stern setting of the weather- 
beaten features, he once more grasped 
the boat-hook, thrust it into the wat- 
er, and gently and carefully moved it 
about. 

All this time, a strange, moaning 
sound came from his tobacco-stained 
lips. 

A fish, was it, that white object that 
projected from beneath the gunnel of 
the capsized boat? A fish? No, nota 
fish. A tiny foot, a plump, white little 
leg. 

Soon Bill brought up a mass of some- 
thing. Bracing himself, he cut the 
rope that encircled the object, and then, 
as tenderly and carefully as the sway- 
ing sloop allowed, hauled the mass in 
over the bulwarks, and laid it on the 
deck. 

He gave one glance downward at the 
large brown eyes, and the tender blue 
ones staring back at him with the glaze 
of death in them, then turned and 
crawled to the stern. 

“‘ What—what was that, Bill?” asked 
the skipper. 

Bill would not meet his glance, but 
indicated by a wave of the hand that 
he should go and see. 

With the hard, stern look upon his 
face, and with a firm setting of his jaws, 
Bill kept his gaze away from the skipper. 
But he could not help hearing that ter- 
rible cry borne back to him by the 
whistling gale. 

“ Oh—God! My babies!” 


Do you suppose that the mother saw 
not her darlings as they entered port ; 
and that she was not waiting with out- 
stretched arms to greet them ? 








A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD 


By Lydia Newsom 








And I will love you—half a year; 
As a man is able. 


Tue girl leaned on her bicycle and 
looked up laughingly into the eyes of 
the young man who was standing before 
her. 

“Kate, you are insufferably cruel. 
How can you laugh at me so? It is no 
jesting matter ; and you are unfair, be- 
sides. I have made no such demand as 
Mrs. Browning has pictured. I have 
only asked for the right to love you; but 
that was superfluous, for I shall love 
you in spite of yourself,” and he looked 
at her intensely. 

“ But, Dick, really you must not keep 
on talking to me about this—this af- 
fair,” said the girl, sobering at the man’s 
impetuous words. ‘You are awfully 
nice, I know, but I do not care for this 
thing, love; it is evanescent. I have 
not kept you in ignorance of my ideas. 
You know that I do not intend to marry. 
IT like my life very well,” turning her 
face up to the branches, where an oriole 
was singing. 

‘Now, possibly. It is rather amus- 
ing to make conquests, I suppose, and 
you have hada liberal share of them. 
And now one more gullible is to be rel- 
egated to the shelf. What an interest- 
ing lot of reminiscences you will have 
to recount when the ‘sere and yellow 
leaf’ time comes,” he said, bitterly. 

The girl drew her head up proudly, 
her eyes flashed. “Thank you, Mr. 
Dalton,” she said, sarcastically. “ How 
can you profess to love me if you be- 
lieve all that? If I were a man I 
should certainly not wish to marry a 
flirt.” Then the gray eyes filled with 
tears. “Butyouare unjust. Iam nota 
flirt ; Ido not lead men on, Dick ; only 
a man never believes a girl when she 
says she won't marry. They mentally 


qualify, ‘Not until the opportunity 
comes.’ See how you have behaved. It 
is my time to cry cruel and unfair,” and 
she looked with brimming eyes full into 
his face. ; 

“Forgive me, sweetheart. I want you 
so utterly that the possibility of losing 
you almost makes me mad,” and the 
man seized the little hand and pressed 
it to his lips. 

She had withdrawn her gloves and 
laid them on the saddle of her wheel, 
and the fervor of his action touched her, 
but she said, “ Mr. Dalton, you must 
not call me names. I cannot allow that, 
positively.” 

“Must I say forgive me again? You 
must not make it an unpardonable of- 
fence, for I’m afraid I shall err on that 
side again. My heart leaps uncon- 
sciously to my lips. And you may as 
well know it, the platonic relationship 
we agreed upon has always been a farce 
with me, for you’ve confounded me ever 
since our school-days, you mischief. I 
can’t help it, Kate. Besides, you devo- 
tee of science, you of all persons ought 
not to hold me accountable for every- 
thing Ido. Environment is often re- 
sponsible, you know,” and his laugh 
was so infectious that the girl joined 
him. 

“Dear me,” she cried, mockingly, 
“what a speech I’ve called forth by my 
stricture, which has been twice, broken 
already. Now don’t let’s make love any 
more, Dick. I do like you; I have al- 
ways liked you. You know it, and if I 
meant to marry I should choose Mr. 
Richard Dalton; but I have a cold tem- 
perament—I cannot love. Now, let’s 
go to the spring and get a drink.” 

The man made no reply to her last 
words, but leaned a bicycle on either 
side of the tall elm under which they 
had been standing and went with her. 
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Katharine Marshall was a young 
woman of a good deal of individuality. 
She had a broad, high brow, a rosy, 
curved mouth, which might be parted 
in a merry laugh or firmly pressed to- 
gether when she tried to solve some ab- 
struse ethical problem, and eyes—that 
particular variety of gray eyes, the most 
wonderful of all eyes, with a different 
expression for every flash of feeling. 
They sparkled with simple merriment, 
they twinkled with mischief, they were 
soft with pity, and they fiashed with 
disdain, as their large pupils contracted 
and dilated. 

Although Katharine Marshall de- 
clared she did not care for “that sort of 
thing,” as she called love, eyes like hers 
did not belong to a girl of the cold 
temperament. 

She had a fine physique and her 
health was perfect, the result of much 
out-door life. 

She found the President’s annual 
message interesting from beginning to 
end, searched the latest magazine for 
the most recent scientific reports from 
the whole world, and had definite dis- 
tilled ideas ranging from the morphol- 
ogy of a slug to the doctrine of rein- 
carnation. 

While she forbade that word now 
suggestive of odium, “new,” to be ap- 
plied to her, she had taught her friends 
to expect originalities from her, both as 
to speech and action, and at picnic and 
party was the jolliest, merriest madcap 
of the crowd. But beneath her fun, 
wit, and coquetry, her faculties focused 
upon one burning desire, an insatiable 
greed for knowledge. 

“Faust is more intense to me, the 
more I study it,” she said to her old 
teacher, enthusiastically. ‘He took to 
himself eagle’s wings, and wished to 
explore all grounds in heaven and upon 
earth. Oh, I do want to know, Pro- 
fessor Dorth.” 

“ But, Kate,” remonstrated her sister, 
“you ought to be thinking of your 
future. Remember you're twenty-five, 
now.” 

“Certainly, sister. Behold a globe- 
trotter of the future. A woman of 
twenty-five ought to be able to look 
after her baggage. If the worse comes 
to the worst, and my purse gets gaunt, 
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T'll set up shop, and fashion hats and 
gowns for my lady fair.” 

** But it’s so easy to shift that trouble 
to a man’s shoulders. Just marry.” 

“Na, na,” cried the girl, whirling 
around the room on her toe. “‘An’a 
spinster I be, an’ will be, if soa please 
God, to the hend.’” 

Then her manner changed. “Louise,” 
as she came and stood before her sister 
with her hands behind her head, “hear 
the truth of it, once for all. I have an 
exalted idea of marriage, and if I should 
marry a man, I should—worship him. 
I should give up everything for him.” 
Her voice was intense with emotion, 
and she paused; then began, gayly, 
“Td trot around after him like a pet 
spaniel, and not have a soul above the 
temperature of his slippers and the 
color of his toast. And all my friends 
would get so disgusted with what ‘ that 
dear boy of mine thinks and says,’ that 
they'd cry, ‘Katharine of old, where art 
thou? And art thon become but the 
dull replica of him thou callest lord ?’” 
with a tragic gesture. ‘Oh, you needn’t 
laugh. That’s the way of it.” 

And again her seriousness returned. 
“There are but two ways for me. One, 
selfish I grant you, to be a learned, fa- 
mous woman. You know there are 
some things I can do ‘ right excellently 
well.” The other, to marry and be a 
sparkling ‘crown to my husband.’ Par- 
don the adjective. To die for him, if 
need be. To love him with all my 
woman’s soul. I cannot give up my 
cherished aspirations. I shall go the 
first way. And, Louise, I have locked 
the door of my heart, and withdrawn 
the key. I dare not love.” And she 
turned and left the room. 

Mrs. Lester sighed helplessly, know- 
ing her sister's firmness. 


** The idea of your being an old maid, 
Kate,” Dick Dalton was saying, as they 
returned from their refreshing draught 
at the spring. “ It’s too ridiculous. Be- 
ing a wife need not hinder your moun- 


tain climbing. Besides, you'll never 
persuade me that you don’t care for 
me, little girl. Do you think I’ve stud- 
ied the lights and shadows on your face 
so many years for nothing? You're 
wonderfully clever, but for all that, 
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‘Oh, Trotwood, blind, blind, blind.’ 
Hear me, ye stately trees,” he said, 
striking an attitude and tossing his cap 
to the ground: 


“ A daughter of the gods—divinely tall— 
And most divinely fair. 


“A modern Athene! A maiden who 
holds in her frown the power to make a 
man’s face turn gray, and his being pur- 
poseless; whose smile revivifies and 
makes heaven for him ; whose hand re- 
fuses the most beautiful thing in God’s 
creation, the sceptre of love, He fash- 
ioned for woman ; who rejects a crown, 
and chooses a serfdom.” 

The man had begun his speech in a 
half-jesting manner, as he and Kate 
continually flitted from grave to gay, 
being both clever fencers, Greek to 
Greek, but, overcome by his deep love, 
his resonant voice vibrated with that 
true eloquence only born of intense 
feeling. 

No woman could have listened with- 
out being moved, and as the man stopped 
speaking, he saw that the girl was trem- 
bling. 

He closed his mouth firmly and con- 
trolled his emotion, but his eyes were 
full of trouble as he offered his hand to 
the girl. “I must once more ask for- 
giveness. There’ ll be a deluge of pity 
for me and an acceptance on that score 
perhaps ; a deluge of pity from this girl 
of no heart,” with a touch of sarcasm. 
* And, Kate, it’s no use to eat my heart 
out longer by seeing you. I simply 
can’t bear it. I shall accept my uncle’s 
offer and leave for California to-night. 
Forgive what has seemed unmanly in 
your old friend’s behavior, and through 
your large charity say, ‘Hamlet does it 
not.’” 

The girl took his proffered hand, and 
said, frankly, “I wish you had not cared 
so much, Dick. I’m sorry you must 
go, but, oh! I’ve determined to do so 
many things, and I can’t give them up. 
I know how good you are, but marriage 
would spoil my plans, and I love my 
independence. I want to jostle my own 
way through the world.” 

At these words the man snatched her 
in his arms and kissed her passionately. 
“Oh, darling, you misguided girl! 
Don’t hate me for this, Kate. Remem- 





ber it’s the last time. I may never see 
you again. Oh, God!” 

Something made these words flash 
across the girl’s mind: ‘‘Have I done 
right? Shall I regret?” but she could 
not surrender, and she only said, very 
gently, ‘“‘Shall we go home, Dick? It 
is getting late.” 

The man held her wheel while she 
mounted, and then soon rode to her 
side. Neither broke the sileuce of the 
short ride home. At the gate the girl 
held out her hand. ‘ Good-by, Dick.” 
The man pressed it firmly and said, 
“Something, once more, during our 
short ride home, has impressed me that 
you will yet be my wife, sweetheart. 
But if it’s only a mocking delusion of 
mine, God love you, and bless you 
wherever you be. Good-by, Kate,” and 
touching his cap he rode away. 

“Certainly Idid right. And now I’m 
done with it,” she said to herself, reas- 
suringly, as she rolled her wheel up the 
long walk. 

“T never felt quite like this though, 
before, when anybody proposed. But 
then Dick is such an old friend. I sup- 
pose that’s why. And so dreadfully in 
earnest. 

“Ho! ho! midget,” she cried, to the 
little maze of curls and ribbons which 
came flying to meet her. She stooped 
and held out an arm to catch the child. 

“Give me kiss. What have you been 
doing, pet?” 

“You been wheelin’ wiv Mr. Dalton, 
mamma said,” lisped the sweet voice of 
the child, ignoring the question as she 
took her young aunt’s hand and led 
her up the walk after the officious man- 
ner of the family pet. 

“You wove Mr. Dalton, don’t you 
auntie?” and she turned her sweet face 
up inquiringly. 

“Love him? Why, whatever made 
you think of such a thing, Mabel?” 

“Oh, I fink you ought to wove him. 
I wove him, ’n I fink he’s ever ’n ever 
so much nicer’n your ovver men fwiends, 
as mamma calls ’em,’n if you don’t 
wove him, I dess I’m sowwy for you, 
Auntie Tate.” 

“Dear me, this is rather plaguing,” 
thought the girl. “But I'll see what 
else is coming. 

“Sorry for me? why, dearie?” 
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‘Oh, tause—see I dot to finkin’ ’n 
finkin’ ’bout ever’body I wove—mamma 
‘n papa *n gamma, ‘n you ’n Uncle 
F wed, ’never’body, ’n *bout mamma havy- 
in’ papa ’n me to wove her, ’‘n mamma 
wovin’ papa ’n me,” and here the small 
philosopher’s voice softened in a way 
that touched the girl as she continued, 
« *n—’n—'n, I dot to finkin’ you didn’t 
have anybody all your very, very own to 
wove you, Auntie Tate. Itelled mamma 
’n she said, ‘Oh, everbody woves Auntie 
Tate.’ ’N I dess they do, but ”—and 
she looked up pathetically into the girl’s 
face and paused—“ Auntie Tate, I'd wike 
to div you a dood woving.” 


The girl had been moved more than. 


she would have admitted by her lover’s 
pleadings in the grove, and now her 
tears fairly rained upon the brown curls 
of the child. 

“TI must getaway. This is more than 
I can bear,” she thought, as the two 
went up the stone steps. But the cli- 
max was yet to come. 

“ Auntie Tate,” said the child, before 
she relinquished the girl’s hand at the 
foot of the long staircase, “why don’t 
you det married ’n be a woman, like 
mamma is? For she’s a woman.” 

She kissed the child’s forehead and 
ran hurriedly upstairs. On her desk 
lay the half-finished “Ethics of Self- 
Government,” to be read before the 
next meeting of the “ Fortnightly Club.” 
She had meant to finish it on her return 
from riding. She had known so well 
what she would say. She read the last 
few lines to enable herself to focus her 
thoughts, but she found that her ideas 
were hopelessly scattered, and refused 
to come at her call. 

The child—the child pitied her! It 
stung. “I never could bear to be pitied.” 

The childish voice kept ringing in 
her ears, “‘’N I dot to finkin’ you didn’t 
have anybody all your very, very own to 
wove you, Auntie Tate.” 

She shut her mouth firmly and began 
at the first page, re-reading all she had 
written. Her face began to wear a very 
pathetic expression. It would not do 
to failin this. Everyone expected great 
things of Katharine Marshall’s literary 
efforts. She threw down her pen and 
pressed her clasped hands to her fore- 
head hysterically. 
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She took it up again, and before she 
was conscious of the act had written, 
“Why don’t you det married ’n be a 
woman—like mammais? For she’s a 
woman.” She saw the words and drew 
her pen through them. She arose from 
her desk and paced the floor. 

***Qut of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings hast Thou ordained strength.’ 
That a child should rebuke me for my 
incompleteness when, I never thought 
of it like that.” 

She buried her face in the pillows of 
the lounge and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. ‘‘Oh, God,” she cried, 
“dost Thou love mothers more than 
girls who are ripe to wed, but who’ve 
become diseased with the woman’s mal- 
ady of the age—the thirst for public 
eye and public ear. Father, bless the 
little child who taught me my defi- 
ciency. God bless the wise innocent 
who taught me I am hungry, starved 
forlove. Blessher. Amen.” Then she 
arose and went to bathe away the traces 
of her emotion. 

“Oh, I know what it means now. I 
know why his voice shook ; I know why 
his hand trembled. I must do some- 
thing.” 

She went down to the piano and 
played the wildest music she could find. 
She went to bed and spent her first 
sleepless night. ‘“ ‘I may never see you 
again.’ Those were his words. Oh, if 
there should be a wreck, or anything 
dreadful happen to him, I know I shall 
die. I tried not to love, but I have 
done so in spite of myself, though I 
never should have known it except for 
that sweet baby.” And so the long 
hours wore on. 


The next morning she mounted her 
wheel and rode to the spring. It was 
the pleasure-resort of the country 
thereabouts, but at early morn was gen- 
erally unfrequented, and the girl want- 
ed above all things to be alone. 

Dick Dalton, for some unknown 
reason, had deferred his immediate de- 
parture, and, counting upon the usual 
solitude of the place at that hour, de- 
cided to visit once more the scene of so 
many picnics. 

The morning was superb, but he was 
only conscious of his grief, and rode in 
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an abstracted manner with his eyes 
upon the ground. Consequently he 
came directly upon the girl and the bi- 
cycle before he was aware. 

The girl had a handkerchief in her 
hand and it was very evident that she 
had been crying. The man saw and his 
heart gave a leap, but he pressed his 
lips tightly, touched his cap, and said, 
“Pardon me, Kate, I do not wish to in- 
trude. I thought the grove would be 
solitary and I wanted to spend one more 
hour in the dear old place before I go.” 

But the girl went straight to him, 
and putting her arms around his neck, 
said, in the imperious manner he knew 
and loved, “You aren’t going, Dick, be- 
cause you see I’ve found I can’t do 
without you, I love you so.” 

“Why, this is all right, but whatever 
in the world, sweetheart—of course I’ve 
known it a long while — but what 
brushed the scales from your eyes?” 

And into the gray eyes came the 
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sweetest expression Dick Dalton had 
ever seen them wear. Then they fell 
and her bosom heaved. At last she 
found courage to speak. “ Never mind ; 
a sweet child fairy’s wand just touched 
me, dear, and I awoke. In a moment 
my aspirations for a ‘broad career’ 
were crushed. I don’t want a public 
life, but just your home—it’s broad 
enough—and love, love, love, darling.” 

“God bless you, Kate, God bless 
you. You’ve made earth heaven for 
me, sweetheart,’ and he pressed her 
close to his heart and kissed her pas- 
sionately again and again. 

A thrush burst forth with his melody 
at that moment, and with love’s conceit 
the happy girl said, “Do you under- 
stand him, Dick? It’s about our fut- 
ure. ‘Sweeter, sweeter, sweeter,’ all 
because Mabel pitied me that I ‘didn’t 
have anybody all my very, very own to 
wove me.’ ‘A little child shall lead 
them.’” 


ONE OF THE TRAGEDIES OF THE OLD SLAVERY DAYS | 


By Rokela 








“good bacon and old apple 
brandy,” has also been the scene 
of some remarkable men. 

“ Before the War,” like all farming dis- 
tricts in the South, the country was di- 
vided into plantations, two-thirds of 
which were woods, and entirely uncul- 
tivated. The other third was generally 
planted in cotton, tobacco, or corn. 
The crops were usually worked by the 
negroes. 

Down in the southwestern section of 
this county, in the early part of the cen- 
tury, lived Joseph Travis, owner of a 
plantation and a number of negro slaves, 
in whom he placed such confidence that 
the doors of his house were never locked 


()* Southampton, the county of 


at night. He was a kind master, cared 
for the old, and saw that the children 
were well-fed, clothed, and nursed; and 
only required work of the strong, able- 
bodied, and well. 

Among Mr. Travis’s slaves was a man 
of remarkable character and appearance. 
He was born in the year 1801, the prop- 
erty of Benjamin Turner, and being 
named in infancy “ Nathaniel,” went by 
the name of “Nat Turner.” 

He was of unmixed African blood, and 
had the thick lips, the woolly hair, and 
flattened nose of the negro race. 

As a child he showed great quickness 
of mind, was restless, inquisitive, and 
observant, and had in some way learned 
to read and write. The laws of Virginia 
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did not permit the slave to 
be schooled, because a little 
learning would dissatisfy 
him with that station in life 
in which circumstances and 
State laws had placed him. 

He showed uncommon in- 
telligence, and was often 
found making experiments 
at casting different things 
in moulds made of earth; 
and, when older, studied the 
mode of manufacture, and 
made gunpowder. 

When he reached man’s 
estate he was finely formed, 
powerful, strong, and ac- 
tive, with small hands and feet. He had 
the most curious head that one ever 
saw ; the organ of combativeness enor- 
mously full, and that of destructiveness 
almost as large as a man’s fist; it 
seemed, in fact, to be all back, neither 
top nor front ; the forehead being flat 
and retreating, with a mark or scar re- 
sembling a cross upon it, doubtless 
received in some fall during his child- 
hood. 





At an early age he conceived the idea 
that he was destined to be the great lib- 
erator of his race from slavery, and at 
once bent all the force and cunning of 
his mind to make the negroes of the 


neighborhood think him inspired. Dis- 
liking the overseer whom Mr. Travis 
employed, he ran away and stayed 
weeks in the woods. Later, he returned, 
telling the negroes that he had lived 
without food, and that a vision had ap- 
peared unto him. “Isaw white spirits 
and black spirits engaged in battle,” 
said he, “and the sun was darkened. 
The thunder rolled in the heavens, and 
blood flowed in streams.” * He as- 
sumed an austerity of manner, and de- 
voted much time to fasting and prayer ; 
and made the negroes believe that he 
received revelations from “ the spirit.” 
He began to hold midnight meetings 
in the woods, to prepare them for a 
bloody insurrection. He told them that 
an eclipse of the sun, which occurred in 
February of that year (1831), was a sign 
unto them to rise and slay those who 
held them in bondage. With consum- 
mate cunning he laid his plans and se- 
* His confession when in jail. 


Court-House where Turner was Tried. 


lected leaders for the different bands. 
Even the very day, the last Sunday in 
August, was fixed upon as the date 
when the killing was to commence. 

They had no firearms, but were to 
arm themselves as they went, taking the 
shot-guns and rifles of those whom they 
slaughtered. 

One of the strange fallacies of the 
Southern whites, not only of that day 
but even up to the Civil War, was the 
belief that the strongest affection the 
negro nature was capable of feeling was 
love for his master. All this time they 
never dreamed of danger. So confident 
were they of the “affection” of their 
slaves that, as I have before said, they 
even slept at night with unlocked doors. 
The house-servants came in and out, 
just as it pleased them, sometimes even 
slept on the benches in the halls or 
porches, without pillow or cover, in pref- 
erence to “going home,” as they always 
called their cabins, and terming the 
owner's dwelling the “ grit - house,” 
meaning ‘ great-house.” 

Many noticed the strangeness of Nat’s 
manner, but laughed and said “he was 
a religious fanatic,” and let him go his 
way, little thinking whither that way 
would lead. 

I have said that Nat had agreed 
with his sub-leaders that the uprising 
should take place on the last Sunday. 
It afterward proved he had forgotten 
that there were five Sundays in August 
of that year. On Saturday night, before 
the fourth Sunday, he went to the ren- 
dezvous in the woods. There he was 
met by only those who had made the 
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same mistake ; but, not understanding 
the cause, he was not deterred by the 
smallness of the number. 

After the others had partaken freely 
of brandy (Nat himself was never known 
to swear an oath, or drink a drop of 
spirits), they set out to begin the 
bloody work. 

Stealthily, in the dark hours of the 
night, when the family were all asleep, 
these desperate men crept into the 
house, entered their sleeping master’s 
chamber, and with a hatchet slew him, 
his wife, and little children, not even 
sparing the infant in the cradle. 
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up behind one of the company, who 
took her back. Then, after showing 
her the mangled body of her husband, 
she was told to lie down by his side, 
when she was at once murdered. 

The alarm spread about nine or ten 
o'clock Monday morning. The whites 
fled from their houses to the woods and 
made their way to Jerusalem. The 
village Tavern soon became overrun 
with fleeing citizens, and the Clerk of the 
Courts, James Rochelle, threw open his 
residence, which was quickly filled with 
women and children. The men, mean- 
time, were arranging for defence, with 











The Old Rochelle Homestead. 


Steadily, in the direction of Jerusa- 
lem, the county seat, they went from 
house to house, murdering men, women, 
and children in their beds. 

Being unsuspicious, and therefore 
unprepared, the whites could offer but 
feeble resistance. If a man awoke, he 
only had time to say “who is that?” 
before the axe fell and sent him to an 
untimely end. 

A general search for money, firearms, 
and ammunition, a visit to the still, and 
a drink of brandy or cider would follow 
each slaughter. Nat would parade, 
form them in line, and go through a 
drill of arms, and then march them off 
to the next house, and re-enact the ter- 
rible scenes. In one case, while they 
were killing the men and boys of a 
family, the woman fled. She was pur- 
sued, overtaken, and compelled to get 


hearts waxing faint at the “lurid blaze 
of insurrection ” that had, when so un- 
looked-for, broken forth. 

By that time the negroes had reached 
Dr. Blunt’s, and there received their 
first check. Some eight or nine white 
men had met; doors and windows were 
barricaded, and when the negroes ap- 
proached the house, every man inside 
took cool aim, and an insurgent went 
down for each gun that was fired. They 
recoiled and a general scamper followed, 
but Nat Turner promptly rallied his 
men. Being anxious to get to Jerusa- 
lem, and not knowing how many men 
were in the Blunt house, he did not re- 
attack, but pressed on to Jerusalem. 

He was steadfast and determined, us- 
ing every effort to get to the town be- 
fore the troops, that he might sack and 
burn the place, and also expecting to 
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be met there by other bands, for he had 
not heard from the leaders who had 
failed to meet him at the rendezvous. 
Superstitious, fanatical, combative, 
and destructive, he did not hesitate to 
“wade through slaughter” to carry out 
his plan. True it is that subordination 
and slavery could not have been de- 
signed as the permanent condition of 
his race, else they would not be free to- 
day. Through travail and bloodshed 
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wait until they were within fifty yards. 
When they were that near he gave the 
order to “ fire and rush on them.” The 
whites returned the fire and retreated, 
pursued by the negroes brandishing 
guns, axes, swords, and clubs. Some 
were overtaken and left, as their pursu- 
ers supposed, dead. The main body of 
the whites quickly came up just in time 
to save their friends. The hegroes saw 
them halt, load and send a round of am- 
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The Jail where Turner was Confined. 


freedom was to be achieved, but God’s munition flying, when they in their turn 


appointed time had not come. became panic-stricken. Nat tried to hold 
As soon as the whites could collect, them to the work, but they fled and scat- 
vigorous measures were taken. Troops tered. Again he rallied them and tried 
were sent for—there were no telegraphs to make his way to a bridge below Jeru- 
in those days—and came up from Nor- salem, where he hoped to cross the river. 
folk and Old Point. Petersburg and On their way they stopped at the old 
Richmond sent volunteers, arms, and Thomas homestead, and, in going up the 
ammunition. back way to the house, passed, without 
But the men of the county did not seeing them, the mother and sisters of 
wait for all this. They banded together George H. Thomas crouched in the 
and went out to meet the mad mob, bushes. Before reaching the bridge they 
who were by this time all, save Nat Tur- were again met and defeated. 
ner, drunk with blood and brandy. Somebody remarks, and doubtless 
The advance guards of the whitesand many have thought, “Cowardice and 
the insurgents came up with each other courage are very curious things. Those 
about two miles from Jerusalem. who show themselves fierce and blood- 
Immediately on discovering the whites thirsty when there is slight or no re- 
Nat Turner ordered his men to haltand sistance are easily cowed by determina- 
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Tree on which Turner was Hanged. 


tion.” As soon as the negroes found 
that the whites were armed and able to 
defend themselves—defeating them 
wherever met—they deserted and dis- 
persed in every direction. Nat found 
himself left with only two or three aids 
and soon gave up all hope. 

He went back to Mr. Travis’s, supplied 
himself with provisions, and went to a 
small cave in the woods, which he-had 
before used, at the time he ran away 
from the overseer. There he remained 
concealed for weeks, but was at last dis- 
covered by a gentleman out hunting, 
whose dog was attracted to the cave by 
the smell of meat. He was at once capt- 
ured and taken to prison. 


On Saturday, the 
5th day of November, 
1831, court was con- 
vened at Jerusalem 
and ‘“ Nathaniel, alias 
Nat Turner,” was 
brought forward and 
tried “ for plotting in 
cold blood the indis- 
criminate destruction 
of men, helpless wom- 
en, and of infant chil- 
dren.” 

The prisoner intro- 
duced no evidence, 
and the case was sub- 
mitted without argu- 
ment. 

When found guilty 
and asked the usual 
question, ‘‘ Have you 
anything to say why 
sentence of death 
should not be found 
against you?” he an- 
swered: “TI have not; 
I have made a full 
confession.” In that 
confession he said 
that he “was willing 
to suffer the fate 
which awaited.” 

The sentence was 
death. 

In the centre of a 
large field, just to the 
northeast of the old 
country town of Jeru- 
salem, a tree was used 
for the gallows, and 
on Friday, the 11th inst., he atoned with 
life—if atonement in that way can be 
made for such awful deeds. 

The body was interred just beneath 
where it had hung. The head was 
placed in the hands of science, and the 
writer has often seen its strangely 
shaped skull. 

More than sixty-five years have passed 
since these events with their terrible 
ending. Yet the main trunk of the tree 
still stands. The storms of many chang- 
ing seasons have bereft it of branches, 
and over it the “ mantling vine” has 
gently crept, making it still a thing of 
beauty ; but few who pass it know what 
a dark page in history it marks. 








IN PUNISHMENT 


By Anna Northend Benjamin 


Bus and I are being punished— 
Bub he is my mammy’s boy— 

We were playing in the garden 
And Bub broke my newest toy. 


Then I told him, “You're a nigger!” 
“You're anoder!” then says he; 
And I thought that very foolish 
For I’m white as white can be! 


Father heard us as we quarrelled, 
Set us fore the stable door, 

Said, ‘‘You stand there, you two youngsters, 
Till I get back from the store.” 


I feel quite sure that Bub is sorry, 
Though he'll never make first sign, 

And now I ’member mother’s saying, 
“ Bubby’s soul’s as white as mine.” 





AMERICAN CONCERT SINGERS—IV 
By Rupert Hughes 


ONEY has ruined manya young low’s epigram, “A tenor voice is a dis- 
man,” said Artemus Ward; ease;” and sighed, “Ah, how I should 
and added with a sigh, “Ah, like to catch it!” 

how I should like to be ruined !” The superstition that there is some- 

So, many a wretch whose musical thing essentially unmanly in a tenor 

passions are coupled with a pathetic voice is of a piece with the tradition 

voice, has read the dyspeptic Von Bii- that there is something unwomanly in 
{ 


g 





Mr. Ellison van Hoose. 
Copyright, 1897, by Aimé Dupont, New York. 
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Mr. Hobart Smock. 


education. When one compares the 
mincing Planyon with the virile Jean de 
Reszké, one should be convinced that 
the possession of a high voice does not 
predicate effeminacy any more than the 
ownership of a deep, orotund voice 
proves a stern temperament. 

The superstition took its rise in the 
days of artificial tenors, and in the pip- 
ing trebles of two centuries ago found 
ample justification. Women were for- 
bidden an operatic career as they had 
been kept off the dramatic stage. It 
was doubtless bad enough to have all 
the tender heroines of the stage, Juliet, 
Rosalind, Viola, played by gruff and ill- 
shaven “ boys,” aged forty or fifty ; but 
it must have been still worse to have 
the heroic warriors and valiant lovers 
of opera-land tootling flowery falsetto. 
An amount of cadenza-interpolation, 
roulading, and trilling that would be 
thought intolerable in the most airy 
soprano of the most fioritudinous Ital- 
ian opera of to-day, was taken seriously 
and applauded rapturously by the cult- 
ured audiences of Porpora’s time. 

The superior flexibility and range of 
the tenor voice accounts for the prefer- 
ence composers have shown it above 
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the bass and barytone. 
It has received the same 
favor as the violin, 
which, though a less 
robust instrument than 
the viola or ’cello, is yet 
made the chief of the 
orchestra because of its 
brilliancy. The com- 
poser ambitious of ef- 
fects finds himself too 
limited with the lower 
voices, and, therefore, 
almost invariably gives 
his heroes tenor voices. 
Besides, since the so- 
prano, also on account 
of the supremacy of her 
voice, is naturally made 
the heroine of opera- 
land, the tenor is dou- 
bly required as the 
hero, because his voice 
blends so much better 
with hers in duets. A 
duet between a soprano 
and a barytone is 
greatly restricted contrapuntally, imi- 
tation and other devices being ham- 








Mr, William H. Rieger. 























Mr. J. Henry McKinley. 


pered. Again, unless one voluntarily 
shackles the soprano, a duet between 
barytone or bass and soprano is sure 
to sound as if it were loosely con- 
structed. 

There are, in fact, so many reasons 
for giving the chief réles to tenors, that 
not even the revolutionary Wagner saw 
fit to overturn the venerable practice. 
A few operas exist, of course, in which 
the principal part is given toa lower 
voice: “Don Giovanni,” for instance, 


and “ Rigoletto” and “ Falstaff.” But it 
is safe to say that the tenor will not soon 
be dislodged from his pre-eminence. 

I have spoken here before of the 
strange disproportion between the num- 
ber and fame of American women and 


men singers. It is true that none of 
the men have occupied the place in cos- 
mopolitan esteem held by a large num- 
ber of our native women ; but matters 
may mend in time. Already America 
is sending abroad some tenors, who, if 
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not supremely great, are at least of the 
better sort. 

Mr. Lloyd d’Aubigné graduated from 
the singing parts of Daly’s Theatre to 
the chief réles of grand opera, and after 
two years at the Metropolitan is now 
singing in Europe. Mr. Whitney Mock- 
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stantaneous prominence is all the 
stranger in view of the fact that he has 
never studied in Europe. It leads one 
to hope that the day may come when 
musical audiences will actually feel the 
sentiment called patriotism. 

Mr. Van Hoose was born twenty- 


Mr. Evan Williams. 


ridge, who is one of our best-known 
concert tenors, and who headed his own 
concert company for many years, is also 
abroad. 

A young singer who is likely to be 
heard abroad before long, and whose 
career is nothing short of meteoric, is 
Mr. Ellison van Hoose, at present one 
of the leading tenors of the Damrosch- 
Ellis Grand Opera Company. His in- 


eight years ago in Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. He was considered a remark- 
able boy alto, and in 1894 came to New 
York. He studied with Mr. Perry 
Averill and Mr. Orton Bradley, and his 
first public work was as a soloist in va- 
rious New York church choirs. He 
sang recently in New York at the Ora- 
torio Society’s production of “ The Mes- 
siah,” and has appeared at a few con- 
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Mr. George Hamlin. 


certs besides his operatic per- 
formances. His voice is of un- 
even beauty, but will doubtless 
equalize under usage, Its qual- 


ity reminds one of Jean de 
Reszké’s in the humanizing veil 
of the tones. 








Mr. Charles Meehan. 
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No American tenor is_ better 
known in concert and oratorio 
than Mr. William H. Rieger. He 
is wellnigh ubiquitous, and it is 
easy to see why he has never been 
tempted into the operatic field. 
His voice is naturally a tenor and 
has nothing of the sublimated 
barytone of the elder De Reszké. 
It is high, clear, and ringing, and 
is delivered with great ease. Mr. 
Rieger went to Europe with the 
Arion Society and has sung all 
over America. 

His vocal itinerary would be 
almost a catalogue of the orches- 


Mr. E. C, Towne. 


tras and oratorio societies of 
America. 

A singer who has taken rank 
with the very best concert and 
oratorio tenors within the past 
two years is Evan Williams, a 
native of Ohio. This season he 
has had engagements with the 
best organizations in the coun- 
try. His first lessons were from 
his father, and his later instruc- 
tion has been in Cleveland and 
New York. Next summer he 
will probably be heard in Eu- 
rope. He has the distinction of 
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receiving the largest tenor salary 
in this country from the Marble 
Collegiate Church, New York City, 
where he has been in the choir for 
three years. 

Mr. Hobart Smock is one of the 
best known among the tenors who 
restrict themselves to church 
work. He comes by this tendency 
honestly, since his father was a 
clergyman on Long Island. Mr. 
Smock left Rutgers College after 
his sophomore year, and studied 
with Mr. Edmund J. Myer of New 
York. He is now preparing for 
oratorio. 











Dr. lon A. Jackson. 


Still more prominent is Mr. J. 
Henry McKinley, who deserves 
fame for being one of the perfect 
quartette that ministered song to 
the Collegiate Church of New 
York, the others being Mme. 
Anna Burch, Mrs: Carl Alves, and 
Dr. Carl -Dufft. Mr. McKinley 
has sung much in oratorio, in 
England and here, and has been 
a worthy member of the best 
concert companies, Mme. Calvé’s 
among others, and that of the 
Boston Festival Orchestra. He 
sang at the National Saengerfest 
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Mr. George W. Fergusson. 


in Philadelphia, with a chorus of 
six thousand voices for support. 

Mr. Charles A. Rice is a well- 
considered church soloist and 
concert singer. Formerly of 
Buffalo, he is now a teacher in 
New York, whence he makes con- 
cert excursions. He hada short 





Mr. Albert Gérard-Thiers. 
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and successful career on the operatic 
stage under D’Oyle Carte’s management. 
His tenor is of robust quality and wide 
range. 

There is a considerable industry now 
in the elevation of barytone voices to a 
tenor grade. If the added upper notes 
are clean-cut and easy, the result is 
good, for the high, flexible barytone voice 
is in many respects the ideal of human 
expression. In Jean de Reszke the 
world has a familiar example of the en- 
largement of the barytone range. It 
was his advice that led Mr. Eliot Hub- 
bard to resume his studies from the 
beginning after having once finished 
them. 

Mr. Hubbard was born at Charlestown, 
N. H., and studied abroad with Schultz 


Mr. W. Theodore van Yorx. 


Copyright, 1897, by G. G. Rockwood, New York. 
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of Berlin and Georg Henschel of Lon- 
don. After teaching and singing a few 
years, his voice began to rise, and he 
went abroad again. Coming out of 
Sbriglia’s hand a full-fledged tenor, he 
has sung in London, and in concert 
and oratorio in America has made him- 
self a name. 

Mr. W. Theodore van Yorx is a young 
tenor of whom much is expected. He 
was born in Bridgeport, Conn., and, be- 
tween Sundays, has sung in oratorio 
and concert with success. He occupies 
two choir positions in New York, one in 
a Hebrew temple and one in an Epis- 
copal church. He would doubtless op- 
pose the movement among certain He- 
brews to celebrate the Jewish Sabbath 
on the same day as the Gentile. He 
has an unusually 
large repertory. 

Mr. George Hamlin 
is one of the most 
promising of tenors. 
His rise has been 
rapid and his success 
earned. He was born 
in Illinois, and has 
sung principally in 
the West, where he 
has appeared with the 
Thomas Orchestra 
and many of the best 
organizations. 

Among many other 
tenors worthy of men- 
tion, but too numer- 
ous for this space, Dr. 
Ion A. Jackson, a na- 
tive of Ohio, now a 
chorister in New 
York, and Mr. E. C. 
Towne demand a 
special word. The 
latter has sung prom- 
inently in oratorio 
and concert, with 
Seidl’s and other or- 
chestras. 

In this connection 
one might note the 
genuinely artistic 
work of Mr. Charles 
Meehan, whose so- 
prano voice has ex- 
cited the admiration 
of the best - known 
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musicians on his tour 
abroad, Massenet, Calvé, 
Henschel, the De Reszkés 
and others. Mr. Mee- 
han’s voice, which reaches 
F in alt., was trained in 
New York. 

The story Mr. Albert 

Gérard-Thiers, né Thies, 
tells of his life, is more 
varied than often arises 
from the peaceful career 
of the tenor singer, which 
is not supposed to be 
subject to many things 
more harassing than sore 
throats and professional 
jealousy. Mr. Gérard- 
Thiers was born in New 
York City in 1861, “ too 
late,” as one biographer 
writes incontrovertibly, 
“to take an active part 
in the war.” He was at 
first a child pianist and 
played in concerts in 
Europe. He took up 
vocal culture as a key to 
the mysteries of pianistic 
phrasing, and found him- 
self a tenor. 

He now studied the 
art of song, and one of 
his tours led him to 
South Africa, where, it 
is said, he was a personal 
friend of General Gor- 
don, and the Zulu King Cetewayo, and 
on one occasion saved Oom Paul Kru- 
ger from kidnapping by the English. 

In the quietude of New York, Mr. 
Gérard-Thiers has attained prominence 
as a singer, director, and teacher. His 
especial forte is the interpretation of 
ballads, into which he puts much emo- 
tion. 

To show that the American singer is 
not entirely without honor in his own 
country, I cannot forbear quoting the 
following story from a biographical no- 
tice of Mr. Gérard-Thiers, published 
three years ago : 

“Mr. Thies has had many novel ex- 
periences, but none, probably, that at- 
tracted more attention or was quite as 


Mr. Elliott Hubbard. 


unique as when sold at auction at Rich- 
field Springs during the past summer. 
In fact, the account of this incident, 
after appearing in the New York press, 
was translated and copied in a large 


number of European papers. It seems 
that Mr. Thies was in demand by the 
young ladies as a partner in the ‘ ger- 
man ’—the social event of the season. 
Too delicate in his attention to all to per- 
mit of election, he decided to consent 
to be auctioned, and was ‘knocked 
down’ to the highest bidder, a charm- 
ing girl, who paid $100 for the privilege 
of dancing with the popular tenor.” 

It is impossible to include here the 
tenors who have turned to the profitable 
field of comic opera. 
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By Edward Page Gaston 








MM reos.mit farmers keep few, if 


any, milch cows, and milk is not 

a common article of food upon 
the tables of the people living in the 
cactus republic. Only in the larger 
towns and cities is there any attempt 
at dairying asa regular business, and 
it is usually even then conducted on a 
very modest scale, by the limited de- 
mand for the lacteal fluid. The Mexi- 
can housewives use milk but little in 
their domestic operations, for nature 
has supplied a substitute in pulque, 
the sap of the maguey, or “century 
plant,” as it is called in the United 
States. It has many of the properties 
of milk, with the added advantage of 
requiring little care or expense in col- 
lecting it, which is always a favorable 














A Street Vender. 


item with anything in the mind of the 
leisure-loving Mexicans. 

In Mexico the aloe is not the delicate 
plant which is so carefully nurtured in 
our northern conservatories, but is a 
splendid growth of massive leaf-lobes, 
which I have sometimes seen attain to 
a height of fifteen feet, and a total spread 
of as great proportions. The plants are 
grown upon the large haciendas as a 
regular farm crop, and on many of the 
great estates thousands of acres in a 
body are given up entirely to their 
propagation as the most profitable use 
to which the sandy soil can be put. 
Little or no cultivation is required, as 
the maguey is almost a desert plant. 
In the single state of Hidalgo, Mexico, 
the maguey plantations have a valuation 
of eight million dollars, and pay large 
returns on that capital. The plants, 
when young, are set out in rows, some- 
times miles in length and of geometrical 
regularity, and the rich green of the 
leaves, with the picturesque variety they 
give to the landscape, make a pleasing 
relief from the dull dun of the tedious 
landscape. 

The maguey in its native land belies 
the name of “century plant,” for it 
comes to flowering at an age ranging 
from eight to ten years, or when it has 
attained to its full growth. On reach- 
ing its development, it sends up a slen- 
der shoot to a height of from twenty to 
twenty-five feet, crowned by a beautiful 
mass of cream-white flowers, the minia- 
ture copy of which is so highly prized 
when a “century plant” blooms in 
northern latitudes. At this time the 
plant is full of the juices which have been 
storing through the years in the great 
leaf-reservoirs for the sustenance of its 
coming glory of bloom, after which its 
life is brief, for this final effort takes 
the plant’s life. 

When the lofty flower-stem is about 
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to burst into blossoms, the ten- 
der shoot is ruthlessly cut off 
and its base scooped out, a 
basin being thus formed in the 
heart of the plant. At the end 
of eight days this has filled with 
the nutritious fluids intended 
for the life of the rare flowers. 
The sap as it collects is almost 
as clear as water and as sweet as 
honey, being for this reason 
called agua miel, or “honey- 
water.” <A native tlachiquero— 
the name borne by the pulque- 
gatherer—then makes a daily 
round to all the bearing plants, 
on which he has devoutly cut 
the sacred symbol of a cross to 
win the favor of the gods, and 
to indicate that they are to be 
“milked.” Instead of casks or 
buckets for carrying the juice 
as it is collected, the skins of 
animals are used, after the true 
Oriental and scriptural fashion 
which has prevailed for thou- 
sands of years in different por- 
tions of the earth. The hairy 
side of these skin bottles forms 
the interior of the vessel; and 
from this the hair is not too 
carefully removed, for the al- 
leged reason that it adds a pe- 
culiar delicacy to whatever is 








re 











carried therein ! 

The skin is either borne upon 
the back of the “milk-man” or those of 
a patient donkey or two bearing skins 
slung on each side, and which obedient- 
ly follow their master about as he deft- 
ly makes his way among the dagger- 
pointed spikes of the huge leaves. A 
large plant will produce six quarts of 
pulque daily, or a total of one hundred 
and fifty gallonsinits season. For ease 
in gathering this, a crude siphon is 
employed by the tlachiquero, who car- 
ries a slender, hollow gourd stem about 
four feet in length, with a hole at either 
end. In the lower end of the gourd is 
fitted a smaller stem, made from a sawed- 
off cow’s horn. The tip of this is im- 
mersed in the brimming bowl of sap, 
and then the gatherer sucks the large 
stem full by applying his lips to the up- 
per opening, after which the contents 
are emptied into the mouth of the skin. 





Pulque Gatherer. 


I have often watched the tlachiqueros 
as they go about among the giant 
plants sucking up the “ honey-water.” 
They make a picturesque sight with 
their dark skins and white cotton gar- 
ments, sombreros, half-bare legs, and 
sandalled feet. Each one has his regu- 
lar ground to cover, and, having made 
his rounds, he returns, in company 
with the little army of his Indian com- 
panions who have been likewise em- 
ployed, to the tinacal, or central build- 
ing of the hacienda, where the treatment 
of the pulque is carried on; for the sap 
is not considered fit for drinking until 
it has been put through a souring proc- 
ess. 

The native Mexicans are very relig- 
ious by nature, and invest every junc- 
tion of life with a worshipful spirit, to 
gain the best results from the saints 
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for all they do. As each of the laborers 


enters the door, he removes his som- 
brero from his head, and exclaims in 
the Spanish tongue the thankful words, 
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The souring vats are basins formed 
of cowhides swung from frames, with 
the hairy side upward, and covered 
inch-deep with rotten milk curds. 





The Interior of a Pulque Shop 


“ Alabo é Dios!” “Igive the praise to 
God!” As each one then approaches 
the vat into which he is to empty his 
skin of pulque, the major domo makes 
the sign of across above the receptacle, 
and whispers with 
the greatest rever- 
ence his words, “ Al- 
abado sea Dios y la 
Santisima Trini- 
dad!” “May God 
and the Most Holy 
Trinity be ever 
praised!” Were 
these protestations 
of abiding faith 
omitted, all would 
confidently expect 
the treatment of the 
pulque to result in 
failure, and the en- 
tire labor of the day 
be thus lost through 
their neglect to re- 
turn thanks for the 
harvest. 


A Mexican Plantation 
Manager. 


These are filled with fresh pulque three 
times daily, and at the end of three 
hours the contents have clouded with 
the action of the curds, until the liquid 
is thick as buttermilk, and of about 
the same tinge. It has now lost all the 
delicious sweetness which it originally 
possessed, and has much the taste and 
odor of a mixture of sour milk and 
strong yeast. Few foreigners care for 
more than a sip or two of the apparent- 
ly execrable stuff, and most strangers 
are entirely content with merely a 
breath of its forbidding fragrance ; but 
if one persists in the attempt to drink 
it, the natural dislike is gradually sup- 
planted by a decided liking for pulque 
as a table beverage and refreshing 
draught. 

In serving for the table among the 
better classes, the taste and odor is 
sometimes disguised by the addition of 
the juice of the prickly pear, pineapple, 
orange, and other fruits. The prepara- 
tion is then called pulque compuesto, 
and it makes a very delicious drink. In 
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this form it has been a favorite ban- 
quet beverage for hundreds of years, 
from before the regal days of the mon- 
arch Montezumas down to the present 
time. 

According to tradition the discovery 
and use of pulque in Mexico dates 
from the eleventh century. A Toltec 
chief, named Tepaulcatzin, one day re- 
ceived a cup of strange drink sent by 
one of his noblemen, named Papantzin, 
at the hand of the nobleman’s beauti- 
ful daughter, who was called Xochitl, 
or “The Flower of Tula.” The great 
chieftain was delighted with the new 
drink and charmed with the maiden, 
whom he won as his wife. A son born 
to them ascended the throne of the 
Toltec nation, which caused internal 
dissensions among the people, and fi- 
nally led to the downfall of the Toltec 
tribe. But from that time on pulque 


has retained first place among Mexicans 
of all tribes and ages, and is now more 
largely used than ever. 

Pulque is both a food and a drink, 
and among the poor it forms a very im- 
portant addition to the frijoles, tortillas, 


and chile, making up their limited fare. 
In employing a Mexican servant, a few 
cents a day for the purchase of pul- 
que is generally allowed by the mistress 
of the house. A Mexican can do with 
little clothing and scanty fare, but life 
is a thirst-panged desert if the usual 
allowance of pulque is interfered with. 
It possesses large medicinal properties, 
acting in a beneficial way upon the di- 
gestion, blood, nerves, and system in 
general ; but if used to excess, it finally 
dulls the intellect and makes one drowsy 
and stupid. 

One hundred thousand quarts a day 
is the average consumption of pulque 
in the City of Mexico alone, and special 
trains are regularly employed in the 
carrying trade between the maguey 
plantations and the city markets. It is 
vended through the streets by loud- 
lunged pedlers, who go about shout- 
ing their trade into the open doors and 
patios of the houses ; the most is sold, 
however, from the multitude of pul- 
querias, which open their inviting doors 
upon nearly every corner for the patron- 
age of the thirsty, where it retails at a 
centavo for a large glass, and by the 
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gallon sells at eight cents. The pul- 
querias are gaudily decorated little 
shops with large names, some of them 
bearing such impressive emblems as 
El Triunfo de Napoleon and Les Dias 
Ultimos de Pompeii. 

The maguey is peculiar to Mexico, 
and pulque is often called the national 
drink of that country ; but, as a matter 
of fact, it is practically confined to the 
Valley of Mexico, surrounding the capi- 
tal city of the nation. Many attempts 
have been made to transplant for prop- 
agation elsewhere the otherwise hardy 
plants, of which there are thirty-three 
known varieties, but these have not 
been successful, as the maguey only 
thrives at an altitude of about 7,000 
feet above the sea. Pulque as yet can- 
not be bottled without spoiling, and 
at the end of twenty-four hours is past 
its usefulness, so the consumption is 
very limited outside its native territory. 
The finest pulque comes from the 
plains of Apam, being rich and creamy, 
with a mild flavor, and this brings a 
much higher price in the markets than 
that ordinarily sold. The constant rob- 
bing of the life-giving juices of the 
maguey plant causes the death of the 
vegetable bovine at the end of a few 
months, and it is then dug up and cast 
aside. 

At the age of two years, and when 
about three feet in height, the plant 
throws out young shoots, which are 
separated from the parent, and set out 
in rows alongside, so that when the old 
plants are destroyed new ones are nearly 
ready to take their places. In this way 
the succession of bearing plants is so 
well managed that a plantation is con- 
stantly producing almost the same 
amount of pulque, and in a single field 
I have often found growths of all ages. 

The hemp-like fibre of the maguey is 
now largely used in the making of rope, 
bagging, matting, and other coarse tex- 
tile stuffs, and from the roots are dise 
tilled two fiery intoxicants called mescal 
and tequila. The plant is one of the 
most wonderful of vegetable creations in 
the possibilities which lie in its develop- 
ment, and the slow-moving Mexicans 
are but beginning to be aware of the 
multitude of profitable uses to which it 
can be turned. 


























By Isabel Bowman Finley 


Thus saith the Wise Man: ‘* When a Fool speaketh of his folly, say : 
‘Cursed be the rain that keepeth green the figs.’ 
speaketh of his wisdom, say : ‘ Blessed be the sun that maketh ripe the figs.’ 
For know, Wisdom and Love are as the figs—much rain turneth them sour, 
but the sunshine bringeth them to perfection.”” Hearken to the Wise Man, all 
ye that sell figs, all ye that seek Love 


IT WILL BE AS GOD WILLS 


When a Wise Man 














Sleeping Beauty of the months. Ole- 

anders and crape-myrtles burned 
in gorgeous bouquets against the deep 
blue of Gulf and sky; trumpet-vines 
flaunted their flaring flowers from fence 
and tree ; magnolias lifted their cups of 
spotless purity toward heaven—Holy 
Grails incensed with songs of birds— 
while over all wove a magic web of 
dreams. 

Passanotras, summer and winter, was 
ablaze with color. Back of a dazzling 
beach Nature had planted an esplanade 
of grass and oak-trees, their flowing 
lines broken here and there by the tall 
upright of a pine, and back of this man 
had built a hard road of glaring shell, 
and lying the whole length of this, in an 
emerald setting of vines and trees, were 
the residences painted white or brown, 
or green or yellow, or all combined, as 
the owner’s taste dictated. Bicycles 
dashed up and down the road; colored 
women passed, “totin’” on their heads 
bundles of clothes or baskets, while their 
sons or brothers or husbands sat in the 
shade eating watermelons or strumming 
on their banjoes; a fisherman stepped 
from his boat, his shining trophies wrig- 
gling and leaping on astring; children 
made gay the long wharves running out 
into the Gulf, crabbing, or they romped 
in the water, the spray falling over them 
like a jewelled rain; all kinds of boats 
swept by, their sails dazzling in the 
high light of the June sunshine. 


| T was June; drowsy June; June, the 





Stretched in a hammock, suspended 
between two oaks, lay Rhinelander 
Morris in listless convalescence from a 
low fever, contracted while in Mexico 
on an exploring expedition with Dr. 
Von Lumholtz. Reaching New Orleans 
the physicians advised his trying the 
salt air of the Gulf coast before ventur- 
ing on his journey‘home to New York, 
and chance—or Fate—had laid its fin- 
ger on Passanotras. Here, day after 
day, stretched at his ease in the open 
air, in the restful lethargy of returning 
health, he lay, gazing with unseeing eyes 
at the thick mass of trifoliated leaves 
and green fruit of the fig-trees looming 
above the fence from the neighbor’s 
yard. All June he knew nor wished 
no other existence, and the physician, in 
some alarm, said he must return home 
to be roused and interested by old friends 
and pursuits and braced by a cooler cli- 
mate. But he declined. He recoiled 
acutely at the very thought of mingling 
with, seeing and talking to people. He 
had eaten of the lotos, and for the pres- 
ent, life held nothing more desirable 
than to watch through half-closed lids 
the broad leaves of the fig-trees massed 
against the blue of the sky, and the 
ripening purple stealing over the green 
of the fruit. Archzology slept too in the 
drowsy air, and that he had ever writ- 
ten a book that the scientists had treated 
with respect, seemed as dim and remote 
and impossible as a deed of the Heroic 
Age. 

But on the other side of the fence, 
where the fig-trees grew, there was no 
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such lethargy of thought or of action. 
Under the trees, its back the fence, was 
a bench, and on the bench sat a girl in 
a white gown, a white sun-bonnet hang- 
ing down the back of her neck. The 
clear green shadow fell over her with 
the translucent effect of an ocean light, 
and the breeze rippled it to and fro with 
the motion of the waves. It gave a pal- 
lor to her pale complexion, and an oddly 
glittering dash of light to her dark eyes 
and black hair. At her feet was a bas- 
ket, a white cloth hanging off the top, 
and its bottom covered with withered, 
sticky leaves. Hanging over the back 
of the bench was a soiled white apron. 
Standing in front of her, bare-legged 
and bare-armed, in ragged shirt and 
knickerbockers, was a colored boy about 
ten years old. 

“Td clare, Mis’ ’Zel,” he was saying, 
his eyes almost starting from his head 
with the earnestness he threw into them, 
“T seed Mis’ An’ersen give him two-bits 
fo’ them figs, an’ he went off an’ spent 
twenty cents of it at Mis’ Farrell’s on 
candy and soda-water, an’ he treated 
Jim How'd, too, he did, yes ma’am! 
He said you’d never know he’d done 
been paid mo’ ’n five cents fo’ ’em, 
‘cause Mis’ An’ersen’s allus a-gittin’ 
credit, an’ you’d never arsk fo’ the 
rest.” 

She looked at him with grave inquiry. 
“ How do I know, Esau,” she demand- 
ed, “that you are telling me the truth 
any more than Billy ?” 

There was acute reproach and added 
earnestness in the face before her. 

“Deed, Mis’ “Zel,” was the protest 
that poured forth, “it’s the truth I’m 
a-tellin’ you, jes’ ez sho’ ez I’m a-standin’ 
heah on my two footses. If you don’t 
b’lieve me you arsk Jim How’d—he'll 
kiss the Bible an’ tell you so.” 

“TI don’t doubt he would ”—with 
quiet conviction—“ if he is like the rest 
of you.” 

The other’s self-possession was not 
at all disturbed by this insinuation. 
“Jes’ you try me, Mis’ ’Zel,” he an- 
swered ; ‘“T’ll sell yo’ figs off like hot 
cakes, an’ never spen’ er cent of the 
money neither ; you'll like me sho’.” 

She leant back as if weary of the 
whole affair. “Run away now,” she 
commanded ; “I will see about it to- 
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morrow.” When the boy had gone she 
looked down at something she held in 
her hand, an expression of mingled 
despair and disgust passing over her 
face. “A miserable, wretched nickel ! ” 
she exclaimed, aloud. “And worse, I 
can’t any more afford to throw it away 
than if it was a gold piece.” Care and 
thought had left their mark on her face 
in a certain touch of pathos about the 
brows and eyes which only vanished 
when a sudden smile vanquished and 
transmuted it to sunshine. It was a 
face that caught and held the attention 
by a subtile, intangible charm and yet 
was not beautiful. 

An old colored woman, her bandanna 
head - handkerchief wonnd and folded 
into a royal head - dress, came toward 
her from the kitchen, and when she sat 
down beside her she turned and threw 
her arms around the old negress’s neck, 
and hiding her face on her shoulder 
broke into tears. 

“Why, bébée, bébée!” the old wom- 
an exclaimed, evidently overwhelmed 
with surprise at the outbreak, yet forth- 
with dropping into guttural, crooning 
Creole as though this slim Niobe of 
twenty-one was still a little child. 
“What's the matter, honey? What's 
happened to mammy’s jewel, mammy’s 
pet? Tell mammy all about it.” 

The sobs continued for a short while, 
and then, by a great effort, were con- 
trolled and the words came—haltingly 
at first, and then with bitter haste. 
“Tt’s—it’s only one of my dreams gone 
to ruin, mammy. It’s silly, silly of me 
to ery about it; I should be used to 
disappointments by now; but I had 
set my heart on this. It was going to 
be such a lovely surprise for gran’mére 
and you. I was going to sell enough 
figs to realize a dollar or more a day 
and save the money to put a roof on the 
house where it leaks so badly, and—I 
have taken in a nickel ! I en- 
gaged Billy Brown, Kitty Brown’s son, 
you know, to take the figs around for 
me, and I made his apron in my room 
at night so that you and gran’mére 
should not know. I gathered the figs 
early this morning when I gathered 
ours for breakfast, and the dew was still 
on them and they looked so delicious 
and dainty, covered with their own 
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leaves, and Billy looked so clean and 
neat I thought no one could resist the 
combination. But ” A long-drawn 
sigh completed the sentence, while a 
contemptuous look was again cast at 
the offending nickel. 

“He stole the money, he stole the 
money!” the old woman broke out in 
angry English. “He eez one leetle 
thief, one robbair. He didn’t sell dose 
figs fo’ one picayune, non! T'll see his 
mudder an’ she will beat him well.” 

“No, no, mammy, we will let it pass.” 
She threw back her head and passed 
her hands over her eyes as if to wipe 
away tears and depression. “I have 
not given up yet; I am going to try 
Esau.” 

But Félicité shook her head discour- 
agingly. ‘All thieves, all liars,” she de- 
clared, relapsing back to French, or 
rather “ gumbo.” “ You can’t turn your 
back on none of them. Let them alone, 
Azel.” 

“But what can I do? I can’t peddle 
the figs myself.” 

The old woman sniffed indignantly at 
the suggestion. ‘ No,” she said, de- 


cidedly, “ you don’t peddle those figs 
yourself ; you make yourself too many 
burdens ; the young back can break as 


well as the old. You let those little 
nigger scamps be. Don’t you fret, your 
gold ship’s sure to come some day.” 
“Tam afraid I will be too old to see 
it when it does come, mammy!” And 
then, with the quick transition of her 
father’s race she seemed to throw aside 
all visible dejection with a gesture of 
her hands. “Ah, but won’t we have 
good times if it comes soon enough, eh, 
mammy? You shall have a sweet little 
house all your own, and in summer you 
shall sit on the gallery and rock, rock, 
rock, and fan, fan, fan. Each of your 
palmetto fans shall be bound with a dif- 
ferent colored ribbon, tied in a beauti- 
ful big bow, and you shall have as many 
silk dresses as you want, and your tig- 
nons shall be of silk and your comb the 
prettiest that money can buy. And in 
winter you shall sit by a splendid big 
fire and do nothing but nap and eat, 
except that every now and then you 
must wake up and make me some pra- 
lines, and you must not skimp the sugar 
or pecans! But, oh, mammy! I am 
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afraid we have become so used to sav- 
ing we won’t know how to spend.” But 
the old woman vigorously resented such 
an imputation on her “ family.” 

“ Bon dieu, bébée! you will spend, 
you will spend ; it is in the blood. Your 
great-grandfather spent, your grand- 
father spent, your father spent. It was 
always presents with them. It was: 
‘Félicité, get yourself a silk dress.’ Or, 
‘Félicité, this is just the weather for a 
good warm shawl —a cadeau here, a ca- 
deau there, and not only to me but to 
others ; and after the war your papa did 
not know what to make of it that there 
was no more money to spend. His 
hand always went to his pocket for lar- 
gesse, but hi! the pockets had holes in 
them. But he said: ‘There is enough 
for a wife ;’ and he married, and when 
you come he say, ‘“ There’s enough for 
bébée ;’ but he work night and day to 
stop those holes and he dug his own 
grave. And your gran’mére, Madame 
Azel, does she not spend on white and 
black the same? If she has one pound 
of coffee, does not half of it go to 
the poor? And when she has a good 
dessert, do not the neighbors get most ? 
‘I cannot enjoy it,’ she say, ‘if my 
friends do not share.’ And you, Azel, 
you won’t have enough figs to make the 
trade, you give so many away. You 
will spend, bébée, you will spend ; it is 
in the blood.” 

“But I am not going to give any 
more away; I am going to be very, very 
close, very businesslike. If Esau proves 
to be a good trader, I am going to sell 
every fig.” 

The old woman grunted incredulous- 
ly and Azel laughed. ‘ You will see, 
mammy ; you will see!” 

“Yes, yes; I will see. It will be, 
‘Oh, I couldn’t sell to those old friends, 
it is such a pleasure to give to them.’ 
And, ‘I couldn’t sell to them because 
they are in trouble and it may cheer 
them a bit to be remembered.’ That’s 
what I will see.” 

The girl took the old woman’s wrin- 
kled face between her two white hands. 
* And who encourages it?” she de- 
manded, with tender gayety. ‘“ Who is 
the worst of all but Félicité Belcaze, 
good cook, better friend, and best mam- 
my that ever was created?” and the ar- 
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gument being sealed with a kiss there 
was no further grumbling, and they left 
the shade of the trees for that of the 
house, the white arm linked in the 
black. 


II 


A Few moments later Alphonse 
crossed the yard to his master. Al- 
phonse was a recent acquisition of Mor- 
ris’s. He had been recommended to 
him in New Orleans and had proved in- 
valuable as a nurse and now as a valet. 
He had been brought up by one of the 
old Creole families, and his courteous 
manners were as native as his skin was 
black. He took immense pride in his 
English, and used it with great preci- 
sion and the firm conviction that it was 
the best of its kind in its most correct 
form. 

“Alphonse,” Morris said, his eyes 
still fixed on the tops of the fig-trees, 
“TI wish you would see if you can buy 
me some figs from those trees; I see 
they are ripe.” 

Alphonse looked at his master with 
startled surprise ; there was “life” in 
his tones. 


“M’sieur,” he 


mildly 
“that is the residence of Madame Man- 


suggested, 


deville de Marigny. Ido not know that 
they make the trade.” 

“ Well, ask ; they may make an excep- 
tion for—for a sick man. Order me 
fifty cents’ worth a day.” 

Alphonse threw out his hands with a 
protesting gesture. ‘Figs, M’sieur,” 
he remonstrated, “are not of the mos’ 
‘igh price; M’sieur’s order will make 
one va’y large dish.” 

‘“‘Am I the only person in the 
house?” Morris demanded, with all the 
asperity of the invalid. ‘“Ar’n’t there 
other boarders? Ar’n’t there ser- 
vants ?” 

Alphonse bowed with soothing sub- 
mission. ‘ M’sieur’s order shall be 
purveyed.” Masters, especially sick 
masters, must be humored. He would 
interview Félicité and delicately dis- 
cover whether a trade in figs would be 
obnoxious to “her family.” Since the 
Mandeville de Marignys had given up 
their plantation in Louisiana he had 
lost track of them, and he did not know 
if they still held their own or were, like 
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so many of their old friends and neigh- 
bors, reduced to making five cents go 
as farasadime. If such should prove 
to be the case he would convey M’sieur’s 
order, but it need not be for so large an 
amount, although M’sieur should pay 
his fifty cents. He would have handled 
a million dollars belonging to any mas- 
ter and not have dreamed of appropria- 
ting one cent, but there is a code of 
perquisites as well as of honor, and a 
good valet has always his rights. 

That night, as Morris reclined in a 
steamer-chair outside of his room on 
the upstairs gallery of the boarding- 
house, the strains of a mandolin came 
up to him from the broad gallery of the 
house next door. They may have stirred 
the air on other nights, but this was the 
first they had penetrated to his con- 
sciousness. The moon came up out of 
the Gulf, its spears of dazzling light 
shattering the globules of scent and all 
the myriad fragrances of a summer- 
garden—honeysuckles, roses, jasmine, 
and four-o’clocks, and the almond of 
the oleanders—expanded on the dew- 
soaked air. Other moons had seen 
them thus justify their existence, but 
until this moment he had not known 
that they played so strong a motif in 
the summer night’s enchantment. 

Every day after this he underwent a 
course of figs. At first he found them 
insipidly sweet, but by degrees his pal- 
ate acquired their taste, and when Al- 
phonse would bring them in a large 
saucer, deftly peeled and covered with 
rich cream and powdered sugar and 
ice, he decided that they were the only 
fruit for warm weather and a languid 
appetite. At the end of the week he 
told Alphonse to ask for his bill, and 
while he awaited that worthy’s return 
he smiled to himself with content, 
thinking of how his money would help 
along that “surprise for gran’mére.” 
He was still smiling when Alpnonse re- 
turned. ‘“ Well?” he inquired. 

It was not well to judge by Alphonse’s 
expression. “Madame de Marigny re- 
quests M’sieur to understand,” he re- 
plied, “ that it is her pleasures to make 
dose figs a present to M’sieur, he being 
one invalid.” 

Morris sat up as if jerked by a string. 
“ What ?” he ejaculated. 
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Alphonse repeated his statement. 
Morris fell back in his chair with a 
groan. 

Alphonse comprehended its full 
meaning. He threw out his hands with 
a deprecating gesture and_ slightly 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ M’sieur is 
in the Souz,” he murmured. To him 
this was a sufficient explanation of what 
to Morris seemed inexplicable. 

“Oh, confound the South!” Morris 
exclaimed, in angry impatience. What 
folly, he protested to himself; what 
suicidal sentiment! Why were people 
so foolish as to let their hearts run away 
with their heads! And they needed 
the money! He sat up again, astride 
of his chair, and demanded his writing- 
pad. Alphonse obeyed, but with a dis- 
quieted mind. Up to the present he 
had not been able to judge whether or 
not Morris was a man of ancestors; a 
man in the languor of sickness differs 
so vastly from one in brutal vigor of 
health. If M’sieur Morris sprung from 
the canaille he would probably so frame 
his note that it might give offence; if 
he was of the aristocracy it would be 
well for him to know that he was deal- 


ing with those of his own rank. There- 
fore, in his most unobtrusive and defer- 
ential manner, he proceeded to impart 
some information, part of which he had 
recently gleaned from Félicité. 

* Madame is one of the mos’ old fam- 


ilies,’ he murmured. “She have the 
nobility in France and great wealth 
here in the old time. Madame:has not 
yet learned of the ways of merchants— 
she has still the habits of presents. It 
has alway give Madame pleasure to 
make the gifts. Mam/zelle is like ma- 
dame, her grandmother ; her father was 
cadet of the family of de Marigny, but 
her mother, who is no more of the liv- 
ing, was one American and Protestant.” 

He could not tell if Morris was heed- 
ing his words, but an hour later when 
he returned to the room he was relieved 
to see the pad lying on the floor smoth- 
ered under scraps of paper, and he was 
not called on to deliver a note. But his 
uneasiness returned when, toward even- 
ing, Morris made a careful toilette, 
throughout the progress of which he 
displayed such irritable particularity 
that whenever his back was turned Al- 
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phonse’s eyebrows and shoulders went 
up. ‘The devil!” he ejaculated, men- 
tally, “he is going to call.” 

And so he was. He was going in to 
haul up Southern sentiment with sound 
Northern sense; he would practically 
and courteously insist on acceptance of 
payment for the figs asa simple matter 
of business. He, too, had had his plan 
and was keenly disappointed at its fail- 
ure. As he walked up the long walk 
of the de Marigny residence, on either 
side of him a rough-and-tumble garden 
of old-fashioned flowers, he wished that 
he could have carried his stick as jaun- 
ty accessory of his toilette and not as 
necessary part of himself; but his weak- 
ness made the use of it imperative. He 
could not realize the value of such evi- 
dent weakness and the delicate pallor 
of his clean-shaven face, as the open 
sesame through the conventional gates 
of acquaintance with a sympathetic 
nature. 


III 


He found Madame seated on the gal- 
lery in a wicker rocking-chair, busy 
with a piece of plain sewing. After 
duly introducing himself and being in- 
vited to be seated, he entered into the 
occasion of his call, but instead of pro- 
ducing his pocket-book and reasoning 
with his hostess as to a practical view 
of the fig question, he made a simple, 
well-turned little speech of thanks for 
her kindness toa stranger and an in- 
valid. Although Madame’s white linen 
dress was deftly darned in more than 
one place, there was that in the poise of 
her head with its snowy, soft hair, and 
in her manner and tone, that suggested 
jewels and laces and the atmosphere of 
courts rather than buying and selling, 
and made the offering of money seem 
as impertinent an anachronism as try- 
ing to tip the queen on a presentation. 
As a sequence of his remarks, Madame 
inquired about his health ; and, uncon- 
sciously lured on by sympathetic ques- 
tions and exclamations, he gave the 
history of his case and, this opening out 
other subjects, his intended brief call 
of ceremony prolonged itself into an un- 
conventional visit of cordiality. After 
the restrictions of Alphonse’s society 
to find himself once more in his native 
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atmosphere, with a tinge of novelty in 
accent and surroundings, was too agree- 
able to be lightly foregone. Then, just 
as he resolved it was fully time to take 
himself off, Madame asked a question 
that opened up an important sequel. 

“With your name, monsieur, and 
being from New York, perhaps you 
know something of an old friend of my 
girlhood, Eliza Morris? She pro- 
nounced it Aleezah.” 

“She is my aunt.” 

“ Ah?”—her delight was genuine and 
charming, “Tellme ofher? Isshein 
good health? Is she married? I have 
not heard from her since the war came 
and broke our correspondence.” 

Morris reported his aunt in good 
health and that she had remained un- 
married. 

Madame shook her head knowingly. 
“Still a sad coquette, I fear.” 
Morris suppressed a smile. 

was seventy. 

“Your aunt and I,” Madame contin- 
ued, “were two years together at the 
Convent of the Ursulines in Paris. When 
we came home and made our début we 


His aunt 


would meet her, in the summer, at Sar- 
atoga, or she would come to us at the 
Greenbrier White, where my papa had 


a cottage. Ah, we had gay times !— 
always laughing, coquetting, and dan- 
cing, and every day the gentlemens had 
some plans to make our amusement, 
and we always ready and lively. We 
were young, we were careless, we were 
in good health, and we made our pray- 
ers to the good God at night, and we 
had good servants and fine horses. But 
that is all pas’ now and I, as an old 
woman and a housekeeper, regret the 
servants mos’ of all. I read in the pa- 
pers of to-day that we were too gay, too 
careless, that we did not do so-and-so 
for health, that we were not enough 
serious, that we did not try to make 
everybody work and scol’ them into 
being good. ButI say, Monsieur, that 
the world is in God’s hands and that it 
is the Creoles that make the patriarchs.” 

Madame had much more to say in 
the way of reminiscences, and as she 
talked, her face “softened with a touch 
of youth, and her laugh rang free and 
true and as though the world held no 
such thing as care. Mademoiselle did 
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not appear; she had gone for a drive 
with friends. Morris was disappointed 
yet relieved. He had formed a mental 
picture of her, and if she had proved 
other than her picture, he would have 
wished his visit unpaid. When he left 
he was cordially invited to return ; as 
the nephew of his aunt the courteous 
reserve accorded astranger had yielded 
to the charming hospitality accorded a 
friend. 

When her grand-daughter returned 
from her drive, Madame eagerly met 
her with the information that the in- 
valid stranger to whom they had sent 
figs had called and proved to be the 
nephew of her old friend Eliza Morris. 
“From what he told me of Mexico and 
his travels, I imagine that he must be 
an engineer,” she added; “perhaps a 
mining engineer. It is so pleasant to 
meet someone connected with old times, 
I see so few now.” 

Azel had often heard tell of Eliza 
Morris, and she now affectionately re- 
joiced with her grandmother. “It was 
nice of him to come in,” she said. “I 
am glad he could give you news.” 

That night, before going to bed, Mor- 
ris looked critically at himself in the 
glass. “I think I will let my beard 
grow,” he said, as much to himself as 
to Alphonse. “It will hide some of the 
hideous hollows in my face.” 

The astute Alphonse recognized this 
as evidence that the visit was to be 
repeated ; hence Madame must have 
found that he was a gentleman. “ Does 
not M’sieur think that the ragged grow- 
ing beard will not look more like a gen- 
tleman’s in illness?” he suggested. 

Morris considered the question, still 
looking at himself, a frown of discon- 
tent between his brows. “ Well, per- 
haps it would,” he admitted, and he 
turned away with a sigh. 

It was not long before he made a 
second call, news of his aunt serving as 
an excuse. This time he met Mlle. de 
Marigny. She was not at all like his 
mental picture, but before his visit was 
over he had forgotten what his mental 
picture was like. She had her grand- 
mother’s charm and vivacity of manner 
and thought with an undercurrent of 
reserve that was tantalizingly provoca- 
tive to an explorer. 
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His third visit followed close upon 
his second; then followed the fourth 
and fifth in rapid succession, until final- 
ly scarcely a day passed that a book or 
a letter or music did not furnish an 
excuse for a short call, or an evening 
spent on the gallery in pleasant talk or 
desultory music; or in restful silence 
they watched the bicycle lights flash 
by, like fire-flies. It was an outdoor 
life for all the town, these summer 
nights, in boats, on wheels, driving or 
strolling, while children shouted and 
laughed as they played in the moon- 
light, or a woman’s voice rose high and 
clear, carrying the air of some well- 
known song, or a stringed band sere- 
naded in the neighborhood, softly me- 
lodious for the distance, for always, 
always there was music of some kind or 
measure. 

* Azel,” Madame said, one day, ad- 
dressing her grand-daughter, and she in- 
variably did in French, to be answered, 
as she invariably was, in English—as 
is, alas! the custom of the growing 
generation of Creoles—‘‘ we must ask 
Monsieur Morris to tea.” 


“Oh, gran’mére !” was the acute pro- 


test, ‘“‘we can’t have him. Our table 
is too common to use without a cloth 
and we haven’t a cloth that is not 
darned.” 

“Tf they are darned,” was the mild 
reproach, “they are clean. And what 
is good enough for our friends here is 
surely good enough for Monsieur Mor- 
ris. 

* Ah,” quickly, “ but our friends un- 
derstand ; they realize that though we 
haven't now the luxuries of life we 
know their uses ; but with Mr. Morris, 
a stranger, who only knows us as he 
finds us, it—it is different.” 

“Monsieur Morris is a gentleman, and 
as such recognizes us as ladies. And 
although we may not have the luxuries 
of life we have its refinements.” 

“But, gran’mére, you don’t under- 
stand—the standard has changed since 
you used to entertain ; you aren’t judged 
now by what you may be, but what you 
can. give.” 

“Well, Azel, it is not my standard, 
and I am too old to change. When the 
nephew of an old friend is my neighbor, 
without other friends than ourselves and 
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recovering from illness, I cannot let him 
go away without once sitting at my 
table, even if I have only a crust to give 
him, and we have more than that, 
thanks be to a good and merciful Lord.” 
Azel looked at her grandmother with 
a rush of tender, pitying admiration. 
“Ah, gran’mére, you would not com- 
plain if you were starving!” she ex- 
claimed. “Ask Mr. Morris, as it is 
your pleasure, and we will make the 
table pretty with flowers and candles, 
and the lovely centrepiece that cousin 
Julie worked will hide the darns, and I 
am sure that even in the houses of the 
millionaires he hasn’t seen handsomer 
candelabra than yours—although really 
I don’t suppose New York multi-mil- 
lionaires ask struggling engineers to 
dinner.” Then putting her arms around 
her grandmother's neck she lapsed into 
French, to be the more caressing. ‘‘M 
brave, sweet, darling grandmother!” 
she said, and kissed her, and then, for 
some inexplicable reason, the old eyes 
and the young filled with tears and 
they walked through the house, school- 
girl fashion, arms around each other’s 
waists, and in a short time found some- 
thing at which they could laugh as 
merrily as though Care was not perpet- 
ually huddled on their threshold. Mor- 
ris came to supper and Madame had 
done him justice in predicting his ap- 
preciating the hospitality without 
thought of criticism. Not but that he 
would have been hypercritical to have 
found fault with the delicious supper, 
cooked as only Félicité could cook, and 
the prettily arranged table and the deft 
waiting of Félicité in her stiffly starched 
blue calico gown with the immaculately 
white kerchief crossed over her breast, 
and the stately and gracefully arranged 
tignon, its ends fluted fan-shape around 
a high ball-comb. There were two other 
guests besides Morris—a young girl, 
more than ordinarily good to look at, 
and her brother, a recently graduated 
physician, taking a vacation before set- 
tling down to the hard work of waiting 
for patients. Morris glanced from the 
young man’s sunburned, sinewy hands 
to his own white onés with utter dis- 
gust at their delicacy, and he immedi- 
ately conceived a perfectly irrational 
dislike of the doctor, bitterly resenting 
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what he took to be a young profession- 
al gleam in his eyes when their glances 
met. Moreover the doctor was looking 
refreshingly cool in a suit of white duck, 
the three ladies were in white, while he 
had not dared to put himself into like 
summer garb for fear of ghastly results 
in his appearance. 

Madame was in her best spirits, her 
vivacity stimulating all. You know, 
Monsieur,” she said, addressing Morris, 
but shaking her head at the rest of the 
company, “the young people tell me 
that I do not know anything now, that 
they do not do ‘so-and-so nowadays,’ 
that I am ‘behind the times’—is not 
that the way you call it?” 

“And to gran’mére, you know,” Azel 
responded, ‘the two great evils of the 
age are the emancipation proclamation 
and the invention of bicycles. She al- 
ways hyphenates them.” 

“Well, our good friend, Monsieur 
Michel, supports me in one thing,” 
Madame replied to the laughter against 
her ; “he says that the worl’ is no fit 
place to live in since the negroes and 
the children were emancipated.” 

Again they laughed. “What will 
you say, Madame,” Lucy Abbot gaily 
inquired, “when we women are eman- 
cipated and allowed to vote?” 

“Ah, I shall say, ‘adieu to woman!’ 
When she adds man’s work to her own 
cares and responsibilities she will hard- 
en in heart and face and grow ugly 
and then—” an eloquent gesture fin- 
ished the sentence. 

“Whereas,” supplemented the Doctor, 
“ you have us now just where you want 
us,” and he turned down his thumb. 

“They tell me,” Madame continued, 
“that cards and lectures have taken the 
place of dancing with the young people 
now. It isa pity. When we are old, mos’ 
of us can still use our heads and hands, 
but it is only when we are young that 
our feets move quick. And the ball- 
room, with its handsome gowns and 
laces and jewels and fans is a pretty, 
pretty sight. I said to my niece, Syl- 
vanie Dufour, who can still afford to go 
away in the summers, ‘If they do not 
dance, my dear, what do they do at the 
resorts?’ ‘O tante,’ she say, ‘it would 
make you laugh to see around at the peo- 
ple—they sit about and boast.’ ‘ But of 
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what do they boast, child ?’ I ask her. 
And she tells me: ‘Of their cut-glass 
and mahogany.’ ‘ Ciel ! But have they 
not always had that?’ I ask her. And 
she say: ‘I don’t know, tante, but it is 
the truth that I am telling you. And to 
think that my mamma cut up her ma- 
hogany dining-table for fire-wood dur- 
ing the war.’” 

“Oh, Madame!” Lucy Abbot ex- 
claimed with pretty concern. ‘“ Did Ma- 
dame Raoul’s mother really do that?” 

* Yes, she did really do that, but then 
she thought that when the war was over 
it would be as it had always been—a 
simple matter to get her another. Mon- 
sieur Michel, who was present when 
Sylvanie said that to me, growled at 
her: ‘You should be thankful, Madame 
Raoul, that it was consecrated by fire, 
not desecrated by parvenues.’ Poor 
Monsieur Michel! his grandpapa and 
grandmamma were of the household of 
Marie Antoinette, and were guillotined 
with her; his papa, a little boy, escaping 
with an uncle to Louisiana. Jus’ when 
Monsieur Michel were grown up and be- 
ginning to enjoy the fortune his papa 
had accumulated and left him, the war 
came and, at the end of four years, when 
he came out of the army he found his 
house in ashes and his slaves gone. And 
for this he has never married ; he say: 
‘Non. Two revolutions in one family 
are enough. I will not perpetuate the 
name to endure a third.’” 

“But, Madame,” Lucy Abbot said, 
smiling archly at the charming old lady, 
“my grandmother used to give a differ- 
ent reason for Monsieur Michel remain- 
ing a bachelor.” 

Madame shook her head at her re- 
bukingly. ‘Grandmothers are im- 
mense gossips,” she said, a smile lurk- 
ing in the corners of her mouth. “The 
reason I give you is the true one.” 

And then she changed the conversa- 
tion, adroitly leading Morris on to tell 
of his travels and experiences, which he 
did pleasantly, with.a certain amount of 
humor and—as one of his auditors noted 
with satisfaction—without other use of 
the first person singular than there was 
absolute need for. 

* Ah, you engineers have hard, hard 
times!” Madame exclaimed. “It is 
work, work, work and roam, roam, roam.” 
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Morris looked at her quickly. “Such 
is fame!” he said to himself. He was 
about to speak to Madame, but she, not 
noticing, continued : 

“My eldest son, de Marigny, was an 
engineer ; he was with Beauregard all 
through the war, but the exposure made 
weakness of the lungs and he did not 
live long after leaving thearmy. Since 
then the profession has made itself of 
great interest to me. You must be care- 
ful, Monsieur Morris, and not take cold 
—gentlemens are always so impru- 
dent.” 

Again Morris would have spoken, but 
Madame rose and at the same moment 
Dr. Abbot said something in an under- 
tone to Azel, and he forgot everything 
else in wondering what it was. Then 
they had music, Miss Abbot playing the 
mandolin, her brother the banjo, and 
Mile. de Marigny the guitar, while 
Madame accompanied them on _ the 
piano. It amused and interested Mor- 


ris—filling the inglorious réle of audi- 
ence, to see with what vim and enjoy- 
ment she entered into her part of the 
performance. 


IV 


“ Wet, Azel,” Madame said, when 
their guests had left, “‘I think our little 
supper was a success, in spite of the 
darns.” 

“You were born for social success, 
gran’mére,” was the tender answer, 
“and it breaks my heart that you can- 
not often enjoy it.” 

“ My dear, what the good Lord wills 
we must accept. But I am worried 
about Monsieur Morris. Engineers 
generally do not have much money, and 
a long illness costs a great deal—men 
like Alphonse do not work fora pit- 
tance, and the doctors’ bills, mon dieu ! 
they must be enormous.” 

Although Azel was drawing desultory 
chords from her guitar she was yet 
practical. “It seems to me, gran’mére, 
that we have enough worries of that 
kind ourselves without adding Mr. Mor- 
ris's to them. Besides, I think that he 
is a man that can take care of himself. 
He will go away and forget us in less 
than a month, soI would not trouble 
myself about him,” and the desultory 
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chords shaped themselves into “ Robin 
Adair.” 

“Lucy sang that sweetly to-night, 
did she not?” 

“ Lucy is a sweet child, and I think 
Monsieur Morris admired her.” 

“Sly gran’mére! when he had eyes 
only for you.” 

And gran’mére laughed, well pleased. 

Morris had often wondered how the 
investment in figs was turning out, but 
he heard nothing more about it until 
one day he accidentally stumbled on the 
sequel. 

One morning, about eleven o’clock, he 
met Mile. de Marigny at the post-office. 
It was wonderful how imperative be- 
came his need of exercise, even under a 
broiling sun, when he saw his fair neigh- 
bor start forth on an errand. As they 
walked home, sauntering on account of 
the heat, Morris’s umbrella did duty for 
both, while he thought that her face un- 
der the broad-brimmed white straw hat, 
with the reflection from the white shell 
road making dancing lights in her eyes, 
never looked more charming. The 
morning breeze sprang up, blowing re- 
freshingly under the shade trees, while 
the gulf beyond sparkled in leaping 
play, beating a rhythmic measure on 
the hard wet sand. Suddenly the laugh 
with which Mile. de Marigny was hon- 
oring one of his anecdotes suddenly 
stopped and she paused in her walk. 
“IT smell fermenting figs, don’t you?” 
she asked. 

Morris was not a connoisseur in that 
odor, but he recognized, floating past 
him, the sharp, acrid scent of souring 
fruit. The next instant Mlle. de Ma- 
rigny had crossed the road, and he fol- 
lowed. There, stretched on the grass, 
in the soothing shade of a giant oak, the 
perfect personification of delicious sleep, 
lay Esau, his white apron spotted with 
various stains, and a swarm of tell-tale 
flies foraging and buzzing around his 
mouth. In the full blaze of the simmer- 
ing heat stood a basket half-full of figs 
fast turning to vinegar, while a lizard 
scurried over them, and a wandering 
rooster made a pecking feast, eagerly 
calling to his less greedy mates. 

Mile. de Marigny gazed down at the 
picture, the color staining her cheeks, 
her eyes briliiant. ‘The little wretch!” 
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she finally ejaculated, between, her 
teeth. 

Grasping the situation, Morris ad- 
vanced to rouse the sleeper, in no gen- 
tle fashion, with his foot. But she laid 
her hand on his arm. “ Let him alone,” 
she said, hastily, “it will do no good.” 
And she turned away in sickened impa- 
tience at the sight. 

Morris did not know how to deal with 
the situation as they walked on in si- 
lence. Naturally before him the ladies 
had made no mention of their poverty, 
save that once or twice, in a circle of 
their more intimate friends, it had served 
as a text for a jest at which they had 
heartily laughed. But this, he felt, was 
the tragic side on which he could not 
obtrude without one of them first open- 
ing the door. After one hasty glance 
he had not looked at his companion 
again, as he saw that although the angry 
red still stained her cheeks, the tears 
were in her eyes. But presently her 
thought could no longer be kept in 
leash, and broke out, ina tone of pas- 
sionate despair. 

**What is the use of my attempting 


anything?” she demanded, as if address- 
ing the world at large, rather than a 


special companion. ‘‘ What is there for 
me to do? If I peddled the figs myself 
I might succeed, but I simply can’t do 
that. What else is there left? The 
stores are full of clerks, the government 
offices are full, there are more teachers 
than children to teach, and every girl 
you meet can write shorthand or use a 
typewriter, or does embroidery, or takes 
in sewing, making but a miserable pit- 
tance at any one of them. I tried writ- 
ing a story, but after it had gone the 
rounds of the magazines and papers, and 
always promptly returned, I knew that 
I had failed there, so after weeping over 
it I burnt it. Iam always reading in 
the papers of the wonderful successes 
women make by simple means and hard 
work. I work hard, but I never make 
the success. There is one thing I can 
do, if I could make up my mind to do 
it, that would pay, and pay well—I can 
cook.” 

* Cook?” Morris almost shouted, in 
shocked indignation. ‘“ You cook?” 

“Yes. Think what wages I could 
command, when really good cooks are 
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so scarce. Ah!” with a sigh, “how 
much easier life would be if one was 
not born a lady. How many things it 
would simplify. As it is, I believe it 
would kill gran’mére to see me turn 
cook, and—it would kill me, too.” 

“T should think so! ” Morris growled, 
emphatically. He would like to tell her 
that she should not work in any way, 
that he would take care of her future, 
and cherish it as dearer than his life, 
but a glance showed him that she was 
arguing the question as with herself, 
and that he, as any special personality, 
was simply a lay figure. It was not an 
encouraging realization, and effectually 
stopped his words. But something in 
his eyes, as she caught his glance, 
brought her back to acute conscious- 
ness, and she blushed vividly as for an 
indiscretion. 

“You will think that I am a great 
grumbler,” she said, quickly, “but you 
must not heed what I say. I always look 
on the dark side of things. Neverthe- 
less, I am sure I am going to have a 
turn of luck some day, and then I shall 
do wonderful things. If you were to 
become suddenly rich,” she went on, 
trying to regain her lighter tone, “what 
would be the first thing you would do?” 
and she smiled her interrogation. 

It was Morris’s turn to color. “I?” 
he stammered. ‘“ Why, I—I don’t be- 
lieve I should do anything. I—would 
hoard my money, I expect.” 

* Ah, now I know that you are gener- 
ous!” and she looked at him with such 
frank approval that his heart-beats 
quickened to throbs until the recogni- 
tion of its very friendliness chilled him 
again. ‘‘Otherwise you would make 
the pretence that you would spend it 
freely. The greatest hardship of pov- 
erty, I think, is that one can never be 
generous, no matter what the impulse. 
But there! you will believe that I think 
of nothing but money, but I assure you 
it is from necessity, not choice. It is 
one of the charms of heaven that there 
the want or possession of it will not 
warp our lives. Let us talk about some- 
thing else, something pleasant. You 
have seen so much. If I were a man I 
should like to be an engineer, it gives 
one such an opportunity for travel.” 

Morris accepted her abrupt change of 
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topic, but, although he talked of various 
things, never once did he mention en- 
gineering. 


Vv 


Juty was near itsend. The figs had 
all gone and, under the hot, dry sun 
the leaves turned a greenish gold, and 
dropped from the trees. Morris had 
regained his health with remarkable 
celerity, but the doctor urged his 
returning home before August, that a 
bracing climate might, acting as the 
best tonic, complete the cure. He rec- 
ognized the advice as good, but he could 
not bring himself to act on it at once. 
And why? The place, he told himself, 
had cast its spell upon him and held 
him fast. 


Eating the Lotos, day by day, 

To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 
And tender curving line of creamy spray. . 
Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling 

brine, 
Only to hear were sweet, stretch’d out beneath 
the pine. 


Yet was it the place that filled his 
thoughts to the exclusion of everything 


else ; that was the base of every emo- 
tion ; that caused him to paint Dr. Ab- 
bot to himself as a black-hearted, un- 
scrupulous villain, when he was real- 
ly a straightforward, honorable young 
man; that caused him to thrill with 
bliss, when his neighbor accorded him 
a smile, or to feel that life was an acrid 
void when she looked at him indiffer- 
ently? Was it really the place? 

Alphonse would have answered with 
a shrug and an expressive smile. He 
had seen it before with other masters— 
some exceedingly so, some more cool, 
but M’sieur Morris was very desperately 
affected ; perhaps he had taken it a lit- 
tle later in life than most. He liked 
M’sieur Morris, and wished him well. 
He was undoubtedly “ of family,” and, 
moreover, he had recently gained some 
information that he thought he would 
impart to Félicité, and Félicité—well, 
she could do with it as she willed. If 
M’sieur Morris wanted a good thing 
there was no reason, as far as he could 
see, why he should not have it. 

After the interview, which resulted 
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from this decision, Félicité hastened to 
Madame with a step and bearing invig- 
orated by a suddenly inspiring hope, 
and her idiomatic French poured in a 
voluble undertone into Madame’s ear. 

When she had finished Madame pon- 
dered awhile. ‘‘ Alphonse may be mis- 

taken,” she finally said, “ but whether he 
is or not we will not say anything to 
Azel. He likes her very much, I am 
sure, but I cannot decide how she feels 
about him. We will not influence her 
judgment,” and Madame sighed ; it was 
a sigh that expressed many things, but 
first of all, regret. Azel appearing just 
then, they parted quickly, with the con- 
spicuous consciousness of two black- 
browed conspirators, yet they had only 
been discussing the possibility of a 
man’s fortune. 

August came, and still Morris lin- 
gered. 

“A regular Italian sunset,” he re- 
marked, one evening, as he and Mlle. 
de Marigny leaned on the railing of one 
of the long wharves, gazing westward, 
the gold and orange and turquoise of 
the sky flung far and wide on the mir- 
ror-like stillness of the Gulf, until they 
seemed standing between two domes of 
magnificent color. 

“Pouf! Jtalian!” she said (and it 
was, perhaps, the tinge of accent in her 
speech that was one of her charms). 
“Why cannot you allow us something 
of our own? Our oranges are ‘ Florida 
oranges,’ our moss is ‘Florida moss,’ 
and last winter some man asked if these 
pines were not ‘ California pine.’ It is 
too bad! And now we can’t have even 
an original sunset! Nothing, nothing 
our own.” 

“You have a great deal your own.” 

She had it on the tip of her tongue to 
say “What?” But although she was 
not looking at him, she knew, she felt, 
that it was just the word he was waiting 
for. So she hurried to say, “Oh, yes, 
laziness first on the list ; that is what we 
are always accused of. I wish I could 
be lazy—conscientiously, I mean; I am 
fully capable of it physically.” 

“No, I was not going to say lazy. I 
think you are all prodigies of labor, be- 
cause this is a climate that was made 
simply to exist in, and work is a blot on 
it. I was going to say—” but he did 
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not say it. A white yawl shot around a 
neighboring bath-house, and Dr. Abbot 
rowed toward them, his oars now drip- 
ping blood, now sheathed in turquoise, 
now flashing with gold. With a deft 
backward sweep of the blade he brought 
the boat up to the low landing-pier. 

“Come, both of you, and take a row. 
It is a glorious afternoon for one,” and 
he looked up at them, his bare head 
darkly outlined against the brilliant 
sky. 

Mlle. de Marigny smiled down at him, 
and accepted his invitation with an alac- 
rity that turned the world black for 
Morris. He assisted her into the boat 
and then drew_back. 

* Aren’t you coming?” the Doctor in- 
quired, with some surprise. 

Mlle. de Marigny was taking her seat 
in the stern. ‘“ Do come,” she said, but 
there was not a note of insistence in her 
voice. ‘You can touch the sunset,” 
drawing her hand through the water, 
“and feel that it is not Italian in qual- 
ity, but pure American, genuine Missis- 
sippi.” 

“Tt is already beginning to fade,” he 


replied, with selfish satisfaction, rais- 


ing his hat. As he walked away, how- 
ever, he did not look back, for he knew 
that they made a pretty and suggestive 
picture, gliding through the brilliant 
water that would soon turn gray and 
then black, and then, from behind the 
island would shoot up a_ blood-red 
moon, paling to silver, and through its 
liquid radiance they would come drift- 
ing home. 

No wonder he felt depressed. 

_ And on another evening, not long af- 

ter this, while he was still bitterly im- 
mersed in the alacrity with which she 
had stepped into the boat, they fell to 
discussing some recent arrivals in the 
neighborhood. 

“Dr. Abbot has advised me not to 
call on them,” she said. 

“ Abbot is a cad!” he exclaimed. 

She flushed. “He is not!” she re- 
plied, with indignant warmth. “Ihave 
known Charlie Abbot all my life, and 
he is a gentleman—a thorough gentle- 
man.” 

“Oh, of course, he is perfection, but 
I don’t see that we are all called on to ac- 
cept him as dictator,” and he marched 


-“ you fin’me mos’ happy to-night. 
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off ashamed of his childishness, ashamed 
of his anger, yet acutely conscious that 
some new emotion made them both be- 
yond his control. Yet there was one way 
to prevent a repetition—he would leave 
just as soon as he could arrange his 
Pullman accommodations. The next 
day he set the wires to work and or- 
dered Alphonse to pack. 

Courtesy, to say nothing of grati- 
tude, required that he should take leave 
of his neighbors. As he went up their 
walk, reluctance hung on his steps that 
were yet bidden forward by an inexplic- 
able longing and the desire to redeem, 
with fitting dignity, his previous quick- 
ness. 

Mlle. de Marigny was seated at one 
end of the gallery, in the moonlight, 
but merely greeting her he passed into 
the sitting-room, where Madame was 
sitting by the lamp, reading a letter. 

** Ah, Monsieur,” she said, looking at 
him with a happy smile that drew him , 
into touch with its personal warmth, 
To- 
day’s mail bring me a letter from my 
daughter in Texas, and she tells me that 
she have done sol’ her ranch for a good 
price, and she is coming home to her 
old mother. Her husband died two 
years ago, and she have been lonely 
there. Ah, I cannot say how good the 
news is to me! She is all of my chil- 
dren lef’ me now. She has children too 
—fine boys and a girl baby, and our 
house will once more be gay.” : 

Morris offered his congratulations 
with.all due heartiness, but his thoughts 
were not with Madame, but out in the 
moonlight with Azel. As soon as he 
politely could he followed his thoughts, 
and drawing up a chair, sat down fac- 
ing Mile. de Marigny. 

“T am going away to-morrow,” he 
abruptly announced. 

“ Ah!” civilly. “The change will do 
you good. It has been so warm here, 
so debilitating to an Easterner.” She 
was leaning back in her chair, her white 
gown cut open at the neck, her face as 
fair as the light itself. 

Morris’s iron-clad resolutions dis- 
solved like a hill of sand. “I may 
come back,” he added. 

“Most persons do,” she answered, 
calmly, but in her eyes was a smile that 
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was exasperating in its elusive likeness 
to mockery. 

“TI don’t doubt it,” he said, adding, 
almost grudgingly, “they meet you.” 

She laughed a little. “It is the 
place,” she said. “When people go 
away they subscribe to the Headlight, 
and it becomes a matter of personal 
pride when they read that Mr. Smith 
has a new fence, and Mrs. Brown is 
painting her house. The saying is, you 
know, that a person who has been here 
once can never die until he has re- 
turned, and there is nothing in destiny 
can hold one back who has eaten mullet.” 

“Well, I have not eaten mullet, but 
I have eaten figs—your figs—and the 
spell must be on them.” 

“My poor figs,” with a mock sigh. 
“There is certainly a spell on them— 
the spell of failure.” 

“Not of failure, I hope; I want to 
succeed. I want your permission to re- 
turn.” 

There was no change in her tone as 


she answered, “I think you will do as. 


you please,” but there was a subtle 
change in her expression. 

“Tf I did as I please,” he retorted, 
with finely restrained ardor, “I would 
take you with me. I would say, ‘ Mar- 
ry me, trust me, try to love me, and I 
will do all that mortal can do to make 
you happy.” 

She looked out at the garden, brill- 
iantly radiant in the moonlight, brood- 
ing in mystery in the shadows. “You 
will forget me in a month.” 

“If you believe me so unstable as 
that you do not know me. Try me; 
let me come back.” 

She looked at him fully. There was 
no doubting his sincerity. Her face 
softened. “I believe that for the mo- 
ment you are perfectly sincere,” she an- 
swered, “but there are times when .we 
all deceive ourselves. This place has 
strange fascinations, strange bewilder- 
ments that might well create delusions 
and e 

“TI can only say again: try me; let 
me come back.” 

“No,” she said, quietly, “I cannot do 
that.” She raised her hand and pressed 
it to her cheek. When she took it down 
it trembled. “Iam too poor to marry 
anyone.” 
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He started. “Nonsense!” he pro- 
tested, vehemently. 

“Tt is not nonsense. I would not 
marry a rich man unless I loved him, 
and no matter how—how much I loved 
a poor one I would not marry him.” 

* But——” he began, eagerly. 

She raised her hand with a little gest- 
ure of protest. ‘Let me finish; let 
me be honest with you. Since you 
have spoken to me as you have it is but 
right that you should know exactly how 

feel about it. Iam ambitious. If I 
married a man who had work to do I 
should want him to succeed, to be the 
first in his work or profession. But a 
poor man married has no chance to suc- 
ceed. His life passes in a desperate 
struggle to clothe, to feed, to educate. 
I—I should not only suffer poverty, but 
I should have the acuter suffering of 
*watching a noble life and talents ex- 
hausted by petty cares. Ah, no one 
knows what a petty care can do to 
nerves and mind until it has been en- 
dured! Poverty for one is bad enough, 
but poverty for two is unendurable.” 

“But if I ask you to marry me,” 
he persisted, ardently, “is not that a 
sufficient guarantee that you will not 
endure poverty ; that I will shield you 
from toil and care?” 

“Yes, but at what a cost to yourself. 
No, Fate has made it more natural for 
me to renounce than to accept. As 
your—your wife ” —her intonation of 
the word thrilled him—*“ TI should want 
you to win to the very highest rank in 
your profession, yet I should be the 
greatest obstacle to your success. Love 
is selfish, but I—” she caught her 
breath—‘‘I will be stronger than love. 
Oh!”—she broke off, her voice full of 
self-contempt—‘“ you see how material 
Iam, even while I talk of love I count 
the cost.” 

But he was not: thinking of her ma- 
terialism. He had believed that he 
loved with love’s full power, but he 
now realized that up to this moment 
he had but known the shadow of its 
strength. 

“You will say,” she went on with de- 
spairing conviction, “‘how mercenary 
she is. It is not the man she will care 
for, but what he can give her.’ But it 
is not that; it is because—because I 
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would care for him so much that I 
would not drag him down.” 

“T understand.” He held back fur- 
ther words for the moment in a touch 
of reverent silence. Then he said, “ Let 
us lay aside any discussion of poverty 
or riches, or even marriage; only tell 
me one thing: Do you love me?” 

Where her dress was open at the neck 
he could see a pulse beat in her throat, 
and now it quickened like a throbbing 
breath. ‘I have suffered much in my 
life,” she pleaded ; “do not make me 
suffer more.” 

“It is from that I would shield you.” 

“Can a man always shield a woman? 
We have so many finer sufferings that 
only intuition divines, and a man—for- 
give my saying it—a man so rarely sees 
below the visible.” 

“True; yet trust me, and though I 
may blunder, yet the desire to make 
you happy will be so strong it must, it 
shall succeed.” 

“TI do trust you.” Her eyes were 
heavy with emotion, dark with longing. 
His hand rested on the arm of her 
chair. She laid hers on it. “But my 
happiness would be my misery too.” 
Then her voice softened to that won- 
derful intonation whose key-note is 
struck by the heart—“ The greater my 
love, the greater my renunciation.” 

He had no more doubts. He felt his 
blood rush with the joy of sure triumph. 

“Nothing will prevent my coming 
back now,” he said, “ and love will win.” 
He felt so sure of his happiness that 
he could smile and even jest. “ Why 
should we fear the future when, if all 
else fails, we can fall back on figs?” 

* Oh!” she exclaimed, shrinking, the 
blood rushing to her face, “you have 
been speaking in pity. You have re- 
membered what I said to you that day.” 

“Pity?” he said, robustly, “pity? 
It is a curious kind of pity that has 
shaped my thoughts and actions for 
the last month. Pity doesn’t rob a 
man of reason, brain, and will. You, 
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who know human nature, must know 
that. Look at me ; look at me directly 
in the eyes and tell me if it is pity that 
you see there.” 

She looked at him, not without effort, 
but she did not say what she saw, 
neither did he speak. What their eyes 
spoke was not to be bruised with words. 
Its fittest interpretation was in the per- 
fume of the flowers, the beauty of the 
night. 

And still in the silence of this new, 
unspeakable emotion they passed into 
the sitting-room. 

“TI have come to bid you good-by,” 
Morris said to Madame. “I leave to- 
morrow.” 

“Ah!” Madame exclaimed, ‘‘ we shall 
miss you. Good company is not an 
every-day gift.” She rose. “Some day, 
I hope, we shall see you again.” 

‘*T will return next month,” he re- 
plied, quietly, yet not altogether un- 
moved, “when I hope to win Mademoi- 
selle’s permission to speak to you on a 
subject on which, as yet, she would keep 
from meevenahope. Where the treas- 
ure is great, however, what man would 
retreat at the first repulse ? ” 

Madame’s emotions were complex, 
but all she betrayed was the dignity of 
age and position. ‘“ When you return, 
Monsieur,” she replied, “ it will be time 
enough to discuss Mademoiselle, my 
granddaughter. Do not forget to re- 
member me to your good aunt, my old 
friend Eliza,” she added, more genially, 
extending her hand in royal, if affable, 
dismissal. ‘‘ Believe me, we shall not 
soon forget the pleasure of your ac- 
quaintance. Adieu!” 

Morris kissed her hand with graceful 
deference ; then he passed to Azel. If 
the kiss he pressed on hers was as def- 
erential, it was none the less ardent 
and lingering. 

“Until the fall,” he said, his voice 
vibrant with confident love. 

It was Madame who replied : 

“Tt will be as God wills.” 
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EVE 
By Elizabeth Harman 


OvrsivE the fast-closed gates of her lost home 


Lay hapless Eve ; 


And in her new, unequalled agony 
She moaned: “ Relieve, 


O God, this pain! 


Have pity on my lot!” 


The great God heeded not. 
The sun shone on in heartless brilliancy ; 
The weary day dragged itself slowly by; 
But in the evening,—hark! A feeble cry! 
God’s curse hath been forgot, 
And past alarms. 
Eve glories in her lot— 
Her child is in her arms. 





THE MARKET PRICE OF A MAN 


By William Todd 








HE Tampico rolled and tossed on 
the swell of a “norther” east of 


Panama. The mist and rain drove 
drearily over the deck, and below in 
the smoking-saloon half a dozen of the 
meagre passenger-list were smoking 
and telling tales, as men will do who go 
down to the sea in ships. The Isthmus 
was down below the horizon by twenty- 
four hours, Cuba had been the last land 
sighted, and the sallow-faced Vermonter, 
the centre of the group about the cen- 
tre table, had relapsed into silence after 
his last story. The six smoked on, 
most of them with their thoughts far 
beyond the dip of the sky-line, while 
they watched the swaying shadow of 
the centre lamp. It was a company 
tired of hearing their own stories and 
the sound of their own voices, who had 
told all they had to tell, and who would 
welcome anything of interest that might 
break the increasing monotony of a 
stormy sea-voyage and the ceaseless 
whirl of the screw. 


Presently the Vermonter blew out 
three rings of smoke, took his cigar 
from his mouth and said, very dreamily, 
with his eyes half-shut, “Suppose?” 
as if he were going to ask a question, 
and then stopped and shut his mouth 
tight. There was hardly a stir in reply 
and the questioner seemed relieved that 
there was not, for he smiled softly, appar- 
ently to himself, and then, as if to change 
the subject, threw up his arms over his 
head and yawned, remarking, “My! 
but this is getting slow! Does anybody 
know where we are ?” 

“Is that the best you can do?” re- 
plied the Englishman opposite. “I 
have a brighter idea: Let’s all go and sit 
on the stern and keep that confounded 
screw under water.” 

A voice sounded from out the shadow 
in the corner, addressed to the first 
speaker. “I don’t believe that’s the 
best he can do; what was that smile 
for? If you have an idea it’s a penal of- 
fence to sit on it and not let it out here.” 
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The Vermonter smiled again. “It 
was wheels—just wheels,” he said. “I 
have them now and then — queer 
thoughts and questions that pop into 
my head, from where I don’t know. 
This one was rather a moral or a 
psychological one.” 

*‘ Tf it’s moral, let’s have it ; it will be 
a change,” came back from the shadow. 

The Vermonter sat upa little straight- 
er. “Well, as I said, I don’t know 
what suggests these queer thoughts to 
me, but it suddenly occurred to me 
whether a man has his price in ail 
things ; whether a fellow, if he were ap- 
proached in the right way, could be 
bought for anything, business or pol- 
itics, love or loot. How far will a man 
barter his soul for the pesos of his 
‘castles in Spain?’ Is it even chances 
that everyone has his price, given any 
reasonable circumstances ?’ 

“ By Jove! it seems so sometimes,” 
broke in the Englishman. 

“A peculiar situation occurred to me 
a moment ago,” continued the speaker. 
“Suppose "—-and he leaned over and 
fixed his eyes on the face of the man 
opposite—“ that that door should open 
and a man come in and make the offer 
that he would pay any man here his own 
price if he would consent to marry at 
midnight to-night any woman that 
should be brought to him, I wonder 
how many of us would set a price, and 
how high ?” 

The uniqueness of the idea appealed 
to the group and they laughed. 

“That is a queer one,” came again 
from the corner, “and I bet I can tell 
where it came from—from the apple- 
pie you had at supper.” 

“What motives could a man have to 
make such an offer?” inquired the Eng- 
lishman. 

‘*Oh, lam not going into motives ; he 
might have fifty. It’s another question 
I am thinking about.” 

“Don’t you place any restriction on 
the species of woman he might bring ?” 
asked a young engineer, who was going 
down into Peru. 

“Well, yes. Suppose the offer was 
conditioned so that it must be a white 
woman and under twenty-five years of 
age; that makes it more specific.” 

“You leave him a broad field,” sug- 
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gested the Englishman. “If we all were 
sure she would be a Baltimore belle with 
ten thousand dollars a year in her trav- 
elling-bag the offer would be no gamble. 
And of course it’s no divorce, and a man 
must support her properly and live with 
her as man and wife.” 

“No Dakota deal, eh?” came from 
the corner. 

“T don’t know but a fellow might do 
pretty well if she had any good quali- 
ties,” began the Englishman. “He 
might take her to the Continent and 
educate her properly, you know; show 
her a bit of the world, and rub off her 
rough corners. She shouldn’t have 
many fixed habits before twenty-five 
that couldn't be overcome. I know of 
a much similar case, only reversed—of 
an old duffer, a bachelor, who had money 
and was afraid some relative he disliked 
might get it after his death. One day, 
while sitting in his room, the fear came 
on him so hard that he went across the 
street and made an offer to a girl in a 
news-stand—a plain business offer— 
that he would settle his money on her 
if she would marry him. And she did, 
and lived with him three years, when he 
died, and she went North and married 
a farmer-lad, the love of her youth. Of 
course that wasn’t such a gamble. Ifa 
man could only get a glimpse of her 
before he accepted, you know, he could 
gauge his price.” 

“That is the vital point, I know,” broke 
in the Vermonter, “but, as I said, you 
can’t have prunes and cake too. Now, 
the only way to solve the question is to 
bring it down to our own selfish selves. 
Here we are, six men, three hundred 
miles to sea, alone, and it will be a 
burst of confidence—that’s all. We'll 
just raise the curtain for a moment on 
those innermost heart-strings we hear 
about, which we never finger in public. 
It will be a study in human weakness. 
But no Sabbath-school touches—only 
honest, frank disclosures ; and if there 
are any married men they can be ex- 
cluded.” 

He swung his chair around suddenly 
to face the Englishman, saying: ‘“ You’re 
first at confessional. Would you, and 
what price?” The Englishman put his 
head back and broke into a _ hoarse 
laugh. The rest joined in with him. 
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“What is this—a thumb-screw act? 
And must I give up?” 

“Oh! nothing compulsory, but it 
may be the solution of an interesting 
moral problem. Haven't you sat in a 
city window sometimes and watched the 
crowd hurry by and wondered what 
such and such a man did for a living, 
and if he were honest, or whether he 
was black with sin inside ; or whether 
the man in the high hat was really as 
good as he looked, or whether he would 
perjure himself for a few hundred dol- 
lars? Haven’t you done that? Why! I 
have wasted hours that way.” 

“Yes, that’s interesting,” broke in 
the Englishman. “ Well, here is a chance 
to know, not guess; and I am sure 
nothing said here will get beyond the 
cabin.” 

The idea was original, and gave prom- 
ise of interost. The man in the corner 
said, ‘“‘ Well, why not? and let’s have a 
‘burst,’ as our friend here says.” 

. ‘ 

There was a general nodding of heads 
amid clouds of smoke. The heads were 
rough, as a whole, all dark and sun- 
burned, and some scarred. They had 
all tasted success and then failure after- 
They had 


ward, each in his own way. 
struggled through forty years only to 
face the required thirty more and the 
same uncertain future, and they knew 
what a comfortable income in old age 


would mean. A ragged scar ran from 
right eye to ear on the face in the 
shadow, a memoir of a Brazilian rebel- 
lion; the engineer had tasted months 
of Panama fever, and the Englishman’s 
face was copper-colored with the heat 
of five East Indian summers with the 
“2d of Bombay ”—all were gentlemen 
of Dame Fortune’s school ; “ lived under 
their hats,” as one had put it. Perhaps 
it was hardly to be expected that they 
would answer otherwise than they did. 
Everyone gave a price save two—one a 
Lutheran minister, married, who re- 
marked, with some humor, that he had 
been sold some time before. The second 
was a silent, strongly proportioned man, 
with a dark beard, who had said little 
since leaving New York, and who was 
apparently asleep, with his half-smoked 
cigar on a chair beside him. He was 
not awakened. The Vermonter tore a 
page from his note-book and jotted 
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down the prices as they were given, 
with an occasional low whistle as one 
ran high or low. The sums ranged 
from $15,000,000 down to $700,000, with 
various specific requests that the pay- 
ment should be in United States Govern- 
ment bonds, Bank of England stock, or 
gold coin. The Englishman said he 
would halve his price if she proved to 
be English and had a mild temper. It 
came to the Yankee’s turn. 

‘‘ Now, father confessor, your evil 
thoughts,” said the man in the corner, 
“and on the hope of your soul, no hyp- 
ocrisy.” 

* Well, I honestly believe you are all 
too high,” said he. “You have pre- 
pared for the very worst, and she might 
be far from the worst. There might be 
other reasons for a man making such an 
offer. With ten thousand dollars a year 
a man with moderate tastes can see 
something of the world. If she were too 
bad he could buy himself a cottage in 
Southern France or bury himself in the 
Scottish Highlands. If he had a hobby 
he would have all the time he wanted in 
which to ride it. If he wanted hunting 
he could have it in every clime, in turn. 
That is where I would come in strong. 
If she was not a feature at a five-o’clock 
tea, she might be a good companion in 
Abyssinia. Anyone white to talk with 
would go there. And then, as our friend 
over here”—nodding at the English- 
man—‘“says, a man ought to be able to 
mould a woman’s character under twen- 
ty-five, and certainly she is not too old to 
educate. You are all too high. I stack 
my pile at $200,000, good money.” 

“You're a bargain-day man all right,” 
laughed the engineer. ‘“‘ Marked down to 
” 29,’ eh?” 

“And haven’t you forgotten,” put in 
the minister, edging his chair nearer, 
“to make an allowance for the ruining 
of your own life, not to say anything of 
your soul, by a loveless marriage ? ” 

‘‘T am frank enough to admit,” smiled 
back the Yankee, “that any man who 
would make such a bargain would de- 
serve no love, and so deserve no sym- 
pathy for its loss.” 

A cabin-boy came in to inform the 
minister that he was wanted on deck. 
“Tam glad to say that I am not foolish 
enough to take you seriously, gentle- 
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men,” and he nodded and smiled, and 
went out. 

The interruption broke in on the rev- 
ery of each man. Several were throw- 
ing away their cigars to get fresh air 
on deck when the sleeper, the man with 
the heavy dark beard and the tired look 
in his eyes, opened them suddenly and 
looked at the Vermonter, and then said 
quietly, “Do you mean to say, sir, that 
you will marry any woman any man will 
bring to you to-night for $200,000, if 
she is white ?” 

The apparent eagerness of the speak- 
er, despite his quiet tone, caused the 
Yankee to look at him curiously. The 
rest of the company turned where they 
stood. 

“TI did not know you were listening 
to our confidences, sir,” replied the lat- 
ter. “ Yes,” he continued, lightly, “ that 
was my offer, provided she is under 
twenty-five years. Have you a few bar- 
gains at that price ?” 

The bearded man glanced quickly 
away toward a port-hole, and then slow- 
ly brought his eyes back to rest on the 
Yankee again. 

“How much are you in earnest, sir?” 
he asked. “ What if I make you the 
offer now?” 

The Vermonter hesitated, and then 
glanced hurriedly at his companions. 

* What do you mean?” 

“Precisely what I said.” And then, 
after a pause, ‘‘I have asked you a 
question, and am waiting for your an- 
swer.” 

“Well,” came the reply, with a grow- 
ing color in the speaker's face as he felt 
the eyes of all upon him, “I made that 
offer, and I guess I shall have to stick 
to it. Yes; I would.” 

“Then, sir,” continued the question- 
er, rising to his feet, “I make you that 
offer. I will give you $200,000 to marry 
the woman I bring to you at midnight. 
She will be of the white race, and under 
twenty-five years of age. You shall 
care for her and support her properly 
as long as you live; and I need not 
wait for your answer, for you have al- 
ready accepted my offer in the hearing 
of these gentlemen. I add one provi- 
sion, that at the first opportunity you 
deed all this $200,000 to be payable 
to your wife on your death, in case 
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she outlives you. Do you agree to 
that?” 

The Vermonter mumbled a “ Yes” in 
his astonishment. ‘TI shall expect you 
in the main saloon at twelve, and I in- 
vite these gentlemen as witnesses ; and 
I go now to engage the minister to 
conduct the services.” 

He took two steps toward the door 
and turned and looked back at the sec- 
ond party of the contract, who was try- 
ing to gain self-possession enough to 
say something. 

“T don’t know, sir,” he began, 
“whether this is a practical joke or 
whether someone is crazy, but I am 
going to see it through. I should only 
like to ask in what form the money is 
and to stipulate that I see it before the 
ceremony.” 

“The money is largely in National 
Bank bills, sir, and the rest is in United 
States Government bonds, and you can 
choose any one.of these gentlemen to 
count and hold the money during the 
ceremony and deliver it to you after- 
ward.” He bowed and left the cabin. 

The faces he left behind were a study 
in human perplexity, and the Vermonter 
not the least of all. His only remark 
was, “Crazy or a queer one, sure.” 

“Will you stick to the agreement?” 
inquired three of the men at once. 

“Sure,” said he, pulling himself to- 
gether. “We willsee it to a finish any- 
way, andI am curious to see the wom- 
an.” 


“Tf she comes of her own free will 
she is either crazy or hypnotized,” put 
in the engineer. 

“A compliment to me, surely,” came 
from the Vermonter. 


It was nine in the evening then, with 
three hours to wait—hours which 
passed amid the wildest conjectures as 
to the reasons of the offer, who the 
stranger was, and what class of woman 
he would bring. 

Ten minutes before twelve the party 
left the cabin. The Vermonter was the 
centre figure, and they marched on each 
side of him, as if conducting him to his 
execution. Someone attempted humor, 
but the silence following his remark 
betokened little encouragement for 
further attempts. The main saloon 
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was free from passengers at that hour. 
As they clustered around the centre 
table the door of the ladies’ cabin 
opened and the stranger came in, lead- 
ing a girl by the hand, the two followed 
by the minister. 

If'there had been any grave doubts as 
to the character of the woman he would 
bring, and there were surely, they van- 
ished at the first glimpse of her. She 
was clothed simply but becomingly in 
a white dress of light material. She 
was far from plain, but what stamped 
her for a woman the opposite of the 
expected, was the sweet, sad expression 
that followed every change in her face. 
With head erect, which was crowned 
with a wealth of jet-black hair, she 
came in with confidence, while her black 
eyes searched the faces of those before 
her. Something in her trim figure and 
complexion betokened a strain of Span- 
ish blood. 

With somewhat the feeling of intrud- 
ers the group about the centre table 
moved back and left the Vermonter 
standing out alone. He was a good- 


looking man as New Englanders go— 


tall, with broad shoulders, and an hon- 
est, sometimes almost boyish, expres- 
sion' which was in strange contrast to 
his big, bony form. The girl came 
straight toward him with the question 
“Ts this he, father?” (there was almost 
an audible sigh of relief from every 
man at the word “father”) and then put 
her hands simply on the Yankee’s shoul- 
ders and looked up into his face. He 
winced perceptibly. It was probably 
the last thing expected. “You will be 
kind to me when we are married, won’t 
you, and be patient with me? I am 
such a poor bargain at any price, but it 
all means so much to a girl, you know,” 
and ‘then she seemed to search his very 
soulas if she would force him to tell her. 

He returned her gaze for a moment 
and then almost roughly pushed her 
aside and faced her father. ‘Look 
here.” he said; “this is rot. Is this 
your daughter or not? and if she is, 
why are you crazy enough to want to 
marry such a woman as she is to a man 
whora you know nothing at all about? 
You deserve State-prison for the 
thought of it; and you ”—whirling on 
the mini'ster—“ deserve a thrashing for 
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agreeing to such an outrage!” Then 
as if suddenly realizing the presence of 
the woman, he stretched out his hand 
toward her as if he would apologize for 
his language. 

“Then you refuse to marry her?” 
broke in the bearded man. 

“ Me marry her, such a woman, under 
such circumstances! I never thought 
you would bring that kind—anyone 
whom you would have to pity.” 

“But I have your word for it,” broke 
in the bearded man again, very much 
agitated ! 

“Word be hanged ; it is a privilege 
to be able to lie in a case like this. I 
tell you I shall not marry that girl, and 
no one else shall here, under these cir- 
cumstances.” 

There was a pause, the two men 
facing each other, the girl with a look 
of perplexity in her big black eyes, 
standing by her father. Then the 
stranger dropped suddenly into a chair, 
buried his face in his arms, and almost 
sobbed, “ It is just as well; yes, better. 
I know it is better,” and then broke 
down entirely. 

It was a long, awkward, miserable 
silence that followed, with everyone 
mystified, all uneasy, while the girl, with 
her arms around her father’s neck, tried 
to quiet him, and he sobbing in a hard, 
pitiful way as only a strong man ‘in an- 
guish can. 

The minister was the first to act. He 
went to the pair and led them back to 
their state-rooms. He was seized upon 
ruthlessly by all on his reappearance 
and the Yankee demanded what it all 
meant. For awhile he stubbornly re- 
fused to give any explanation, and then 
finally, being half-forced into it, con- 
sented to tell all he knew to the Yan- 
kee, as he was the one most entitled 
to an explanation, but on the condition 
that it was to remain a secret until after 
their landing at Colon. So he led the 
Yankee to his state-room, and the rest 
returned to smoke and conjecture. 

The next evening it all came out 
through the Yankee as the five were 
clustered around a table in the Ameri- 
canized bar-room of the Hotel Manaceo, 
Colon. It was told in his short, quick 
manner thus: 

“You see it was this way. The 
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stranger’s name is Phillips; he was a 
cashier of a bank somewhere up in 
Massachusetts. He lost his wife, got to 
speculating, and lost his savings. His 
one dream in life is his daughter, so the 
minister says. He would do anything 
for her, and did. She has been an in- 
valid for years—some kind of a head 
trouble, subject to fits of mild insanity, 
forgets everything, but not dangerous. 

“When he lost his money he was afraid 
she might want for something and bor- 
rowed some of the bank’s. You know 
that’s the way it alwaysbegins. Well, he 
got to speculating again trying to make 
it up and lost more, and finally had to 
face the matter squarely. He knew the 
directors would discover him in time, 
and the thought of what would become of 
his daughter, with him in State-prison 
and she with no near relatives or 
friends, made it harder than ever. He 
had a horror of homes and asylums, 
so he took $250,000 more from the 
bank’s funds, got some excuse to leave 
town, and tried to reach South America, 
where his wife had come from, before 
the loss was discovered, and lose him- 


self, with the girl, where they could live 
quietly and he could care for her. There 
was an old servant who did have an idea 
of his stealings, an old butler of his, but 
who had stuck to him through it all, and 
he found out where he was going, fol- 
lowed him to New York, and saw him buy 


his ticket. The directors caught on to 
the trouble the day he left, but were too 
late to catch him at the steamer. The 
old butler telegraphed him a message to 
Sandy Hook and they took it out ina 
boat, telling him they knew where he 
was going, and would be down there 
to take him when he arrived. So you 
see he has known he has had no chance 
since then, and he was half-crazy won- 
dering what he would do with the girl. 
There seems to be some strange com- 
panionship between the two, and they 
confide in each other in everything. 
Anyway, he confessed everything to her 
before they had been out a day, and 
told her why he was taking her to 
South America, and not for her health, 
as he had told her before. It was a 
terrible shock to her, but because he 
was so much to her she tried to live it 
down, and promised to stick to him, 
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come what may. She must be a great 
woman and he must have a terribly 
strong influence over her. The parson 
said he had heard him in his cabin 
crying aloud, and the girl trying to 
comfort him. Well, the night we talked 
that nonsense in the cabin the idea came 
to him as a possible chance of caring 
for her and saving her money (he called 
it her money). He knew she would lose 
it, as it was, and if she married and he 
could bind her husband by an oath he 
might provide for her and perhaps save 
the money, too, as they would not be 
liable to search everyone on the steamer, 
and the husband might get out of the 
way with it while they were searching 
him. It was a crazy idea, but it shows 
what a man will jump at if he has been 
driven about crazy on a problem and 
can’t solve it, and then suddenly seems 
to see a way out. He told the parson, 
too, that he knew of my family name in 
Vermont, in a business way, and knew 
we were not all bad, and so it did not 
seem such an utterly wild chance. His 
one thought was of her and to have her 
live properly. His influence was so 
great that he got her consent to it. He 
placed it on the ground of self-denial 
for him, for he knew he could not win 
her in any other way. He told her that 
she must do anything on earth to save 
that money ifshe ever hoped to get him 
off from imprisonment or to keep him 
alive if he was imprisoned, for he felt he 
could not stand a long sentence. That 
was the dirtiest thing he did, to try to 
force her into such a marriage on a lie. 
She is a madonna all right, for she 
finally consented on those grounds that 
the money should be used to either get 
him free or to make it easier for him 
while serving his sentence. She. con- 
sented to steal for his sake.” 

* And that is why she came in so 
willingly to marry a fool like me ; and 
that fellow who met him on the dock is 
one of the Government detectives here 
and is going to take him North to-night 
with the money.” 

“And how came the parson to be 
mixed up in the steal?” inquired one. 

“Well, he said Phillips confessed 
everything to him that night and told 
him it was the only way to save the 
girl. The parson said he had never 
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heard of such a pitiful case. He took 
two hours to make up his mind, and 
finally consented, on the condition that 
the girl was perfectly willing, and she 
said she was.” 

“He ought to have his conscience 
filed; its rather dim, I should say,” 
added the engineer. 

“ And”—here the Vermonter hesitated 
and took one or two quick puffs at his 
cigar and colored a little—“ and I guess 
Tll go North too, to-night, and see the 
girl through. I think I shall take her 
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up tothe old family place to my mother. 
She hasn’t any children with hernow and 
she would welcome her, and the country 
would be peaceful and quiet for her.” 

The Englishman looked at the speaker 
a moment and then, as if from a sudden 
impulse, raised his glass. The others 
followed his example. 

“To the cleanest gentleman ever 
bought,” he said, and then added, “and 
the cheapest,” and drank off his glass. 

“Yes,” said the Vermonter, “a thou- 
sand times too cheap.” 


THE POPLAR DRYAD 
By Aletta Waterbury Goss 


Serine birds wing down the dappled lift, 
White outbound shallops fleck the sea ; 
The tanager, with breast of fire, 
Sings like the soul of love set free ; 
Beyond the oak-boughs’ young desire 
The purple martins trim and drift. 


The tide of song that sets toward me 


Ebbs round the hard rind of the tree. 


The air is rich with summer’s breath ; 

The hawk-moth wooes the flower’s pure heart 
And sieges long her portals white ; 

But when her sweet-breathed lips slow part 
He drinks love’s bliss the livelong night, 
A dream’s-length from his winter death. 


The summer flaw, the sunbeams’ rain, 
Woo round my prison-walls in vain. 


Gray dragon-flies joust in the air, 

Their gauze-proof armor flashing bright ; 
Brown autumn leaves drift to the ground, 
The warblers cast back farewells light 
On winds that waft the ships home-bound, 
Love speeds wings homeward, everywhere. 


Between the songs of bird and sea 
My woe moans through the shudd’ring tree. 


White peace across the land is sown, 

Spring hopes dream warm within the ground ; 
The kinglet lifts, among bare boughs, 

His dauntless head, blithe, golden-crowned ; 
Tree-buds sleep till the cuckoo rouse 
And winter’s hand yields up his own. 


Winter, faring by land and sea, 
Wrappeth my heart and stilleth me. 
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Tue BeTH Book. By Sarah Grand. Cloth, 
$1.50. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 
“‘T like a long book myself when it 

is rich in thought. The characters be- 

come companions then, and I miss 
them when we are forced to part.” 

Thus Sarah the Grand in her new 
book which Punch called “ The Beth 
Book in the World,” and Town Topics, 
“The Worth Book.” 

But a long book is an unkindness in 
these busy times. If it is rich enough 
in thought, one may like it ; but itisa 
rare story that will feed three volumes, 
thought or no thought. 

Such a plan as Mrs. Grand outlined 
for her book would stand the best 
chance of holding and deserving the 
interest for agreat while. Its advance 
notices were about the most inspiring 
and alluring I ever read. Here was a 
work that was going to describe mi- 
nutely and frankly the growth of a 
woman’s soul from birth up. It was to 
be written by a woman who had made 
a name for accurate and fearless psy- 
chology in “ The Heavenly Twins.” 

The prospectus did not much over- 
estimate the content of the book. There 
is observation enough and to spare. 
But it is ill-digested. It is a novel 
rather of matter than of manner. For 
lack of the latter, the former is ruined. 
The work is simply an ill-assorted heap 
of material. Mrs. Grand’s style is ut- 
terly without distinction ; it lacks not 
only individuality and felicity, it is 
slovenly. 

The heroine is a sort of female “Sen- 
timental Tommy.” As a child she is 


highly interesting, wild, violent, moody, 
misunderstood—a mystic. The growth 
of a poetic gift is very finely presented. 
If the opening gait had been kept up 
the book would have been an important 
work. As it is, it is the disconcerting 
failure of a woman whose ideas and 
technic are a misfit. 

As Beth gets past girlhood she loses 
picturesqueness. She marries a man 
engaged in a most untypical and 
unpleasant profession. While he is 
painted as a fellow of many painful 
traits, the heroine herself seems to be 
given, unconsciously, a manner that 
would make her at best a poor sort of 
wife. She is so busy wailing at his 
lack of sympathy for her, that her in- 
difference to his interests never enters 
her head. 

The divine superiority assumed by 
the British male over his women is the 
chief grievance of the heroine, and it 
must be confessed that Mrs. Grand is 
justified in railing at its ludicrous and 
annoying aspects. We in America have 
had cause often both to laugh and to 
swear at it. And we thank Mrs. Grand 
for introducing an American as the 
chivalric knight coming to the rescue. 
She makes him use a fearful and won- 
derful dialect, but in view of the tribute 
she has paid our respectful attitude 
toward our womankind, this can be for- 
given. 

It is a thousand pities that one can- 
not equally forgive the literary weak- 
nesses of a book so nobly planned. It 
has an admirable verisimilitude, but it 
is inartistic. 
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CHALMETTE. By Clinton Ross. Cloth, $1.25. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, New York.) 
Mr. Ross is a lively story-maker, but 

in this instance he seems to have “ bit 

off more than he could chaw.” In at- 
tempting to make real the unreal inci- 
dents of his plot in their framework of 
actual history, he has verified the coup- 
let : 
Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive. 


Mr. Ross seems to have decided that 
there was a good ready-made climax in 
General Jackson’s victory at New Or- 
leans, that remarkable battle which was 
fought after peace was declared, but 
was of such great advantage in proving 
the wonderful marksmanship of our 
soldiers—their deadliness of fire as- 
tounding even Napoleon. 

But Mr. Ross has put his story in 
a form doubly indirect and remote 
from himself—a history written by the 
hero and edited, with preface and foot- 
notes, by his granddaughter. Mr. Ross 
brings in the notorious, almost the 
famous, piratical crew of Jean Lafitte. 
Lafitte himself is made a rival of the 
hero in a love-affair. But these two and 
the other characters are not graphically 
presented. Their adventures are told 
with little effect, and their conversation 
is confusingly disjointed. The whole 
story is sketchy and abrupt. 

Mr. Ross is to be commended for 
choosing his locale so well, but he must 
be blamed for his dull and incompetent 
treatment of it. The bookbinder has 
done far more to make the book charm- 
ing than the author. 


A Forest Orcuip, and Other Stories. By 
Ella Higginson. Cloth, $1.50. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 

Ella Higginson can hardly be said to 
have struck a new note, but she has 
certainly got quite a perfect tone out 
of the old one. At the first glance one 
remarks the similarity of her stories to 
Miss Wilkins’s pictures of New Eng- 
land. Miss Higginson is quite at the 
other*extreme of the country, but she 
is a next-door neighbor in style. 

Yet the similarity seems plainly to be 
due more to the fact that both women 
write of the same sort of people in 
practically the same circumstances, 
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rather than to any conscious imitation. 
Miss Higginson’s stories, like those of 
Miss Wilkins, describe the life of the 
farming and village class. Miss Hig- 
ginson’s young men and women make 
a more ardent love than the New Eng- 
landers of Miss Wilkins, and repression 
is not an ideal or a habit. 

The large scenery of the Puget Sound 
region enlarges the emotions of Miss 
Higginson’s characters. The “forest 
orchid” of her first story is a young 
girl whose favorite poem is Solomon’s 
Song—in patriarchal times only men 
over thirty were permitted to read it. 
This girl wishes she might have been 
Sappho, Cleopatra, or Ruth, or, after 
the Virgin Mary, the Magdalene, for 
“she is to all women what Christ is to 
the world. She is the greatest woman 
the world has had.” 

Out there this girl wanders all night 
in a great forest with the man she loves, 
and no harm is done, or thought. But 
if a girl holds her arms akimbo it is bad 
form, especially at the table. This, at 
least, is not Miss Wilkins’s New Eng- 
land. 

The poetry of the big life Out There 
does not seem to get into the men. 
The souls of the women aspire and revel 
in ecstasy—till the matter-of-fact men 
come along and puff away the air-castles 
with a hungry grunt. The ending of 
the story “Euphemy,” is a master- 
stroke in this respect. 

The overworked, heart-hungry girl is 
engaged to a lout, who begins a flirta- 
tion with a pretty school-teacher. By 
giving him his head, and assuming 
to be indifferent, she wins him back. 
After the reunion he gives her—at her 
request—‘‘a brief, stubby kiss.” Then 
he calls her name, and when she an- 
swers him, trembling with love and ex- 
pectation of a caress, he says, “ Why, I 
wish you'd have some saleratus-biscuit 
for breakfast. You ain’t had any fer a 
coon’s age.” 

This is the last word of the story. It 
is also the last word of painting his 
character. All the stories in this book 
are worth reading—a good deal to say 
in this crowded time. They display 
much richness of language, and their 
dialogue is singularly pithy in its char- 
acterization. Every word tells. 
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By Robert W. 


THE Mystery oF CHOICE. 
(D. Appleton & 


Chambers. Cloth, $1.00. 
Co., New York.) 


Robert Chambers comes about as near 
to genius as aman can and miss it. Just 
what the trouble is, it would be hard to 
say. He has ideas, he has most subtle 
and unusual schemes, and delightful 
plots that vary from the uncanny to the 
rococo and to the farcical. The delicate 
thread of mystery that bound together 
the disconnected stories of “The King 
in Yellow,” was so finely spun and wo- 
ven as to deserve the very highest ad- 
miration. Some of his other short sto- 
ries, curious romances of things and 
people of older times, set down amid 
scenes of modern life, were fascinating- 
ly conceived and managed. His “ Red 
Republic” was a true novel and a most 
absorbing one. 

This new book emphasizes his claim 
on the attention. Its devices are such 
as ought to appeal to the artistically 
minded. They are employed in a most 
unitalicized manner. Perhaps it is his 


very subtlety that is his ruination. Mr. 
Chambers is by avocation a specialist 


in butterflies. If it had only been leop- 
ards! 

As “ The King in Yellow” united sev- 
eral stories in one through a recurring 
mystery, so “The Mystery of Choice ” 
yokes dissimilar fictions by the reap- 
pearance of the same characters of a 
Brittany village. 

The first story, “The Purple Emper- 
or,” concerns a butterfly so rare that 
two entomologists—or etymologists, 
whichever it is—make it a cause of a 
bitter jealousy and finally of a murder, 
whose mystery the gorgeous butterfly 
itself most majestically and most plau- 
sibly discloses. The choice of so frail 
and rich, yet withal so tiny, a cause of 
such fierce hatred, and the part the 
butterfly plays as detective, give the 
story a most unhackneyed charm. 

The second piece is titled “‘Pompe 
Funébre.” Its chief character is a 
beetle called “the sexton ”—“one of 
those small creatures that God has sent 
to bury little things that die alone in 
the world.” The story—or etching— 
describes the progress of such a beetle 
through a deep forest. The teller of 
the story sees it hurrying past all the 
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dead of the forest, a blindworm or field- 
mouse ; he follows it till it comes upon 
—a girl, lying face downward. It is 
his own sweetheart. 

The story is quite perfectly and 
grewsomely done. The tale of the 
“White Shadow” is another striking 
work. And Mr. Chambers has woven 
in a number of lyrics of decided excel- 
lence. One of these gives its name to 
this most desirable and artfully bound 
volume. 


By 8. R. Crockett. 
Cloth, $1. 


Locutnvar. A Novel. 
Illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 
Next to an English pun, the saddest 

thing on earth is the effort of a natu- 

rally solemn minister to be gay. The 
awkward, forced, and unconvincing ever- 
suavity are so much worse than any 

melancholiousness that one longs for a 

return to the habitual gloom. 

This ministerial jollity is the charac- 
teristic of the Rev. Mr. Crockett at his 
very worst. And yet, at his very best, 
there is no trace of it. His “Cleg 
Kelly,” for instance, was as spontaneous 
and effective in its humor as could 
be wished. The present book shows 
his geniality in both its best and its 
worst phases. As the title indicates, 
it concerns the young Lochinvar who 
is chiefly famous for the fact that he 
disregarded Horace Greeley’s injunc- 
tions and came out of the West. The 
book has plot enough and to spare. 
Lochinvar is shown as a soldier of fort- 
une under the Prince: of Orange. He 
has a duel for life with his teacher of 
fence, with the inevitable result, in nov- 
els, that the man’s foot slips. He has 
battle, shipwreck, and every expectation 
of sudden death, from which his own 
daring and strength, and the author's 
influence with Providence—the author 
is a minister— always deliver him. 
There is a jealous maid, too, and the 
love-affair that gives the book its cen- 
tre is kept well in suspense. The 
elopement is handled rather disappoint- 
ingly, but there is a delightful scene 
where the curate gives them a rapid- 
transit into matrimony, with the pur- 
suers in full ery. 

Mr. Crockett’s style is exuberant, 
with a tendency to archaisms. He has 
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a fondness for the Carlyle superlative, 
like “ perfectest.” His dialogue in this 
trying and overworked period of ro- 
mantic noveldom is well enough man- 
aged, though in one lamentable in- 
stance a character is permitted to 
exclaim, “Hold, rascals, what would 
you with the lady?” Mr. de Thul- 


strup’s work is unusually good in some 
pictures and unusually bad in others. 


Roach AND Co.—Pirates. And Other 
Stories. By Hector Fuller. Cloth, $1.25. 
(The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis.) 

There is one strip of India that Kip- 
ling has left somewhat open—the life 
along its river-fronts, among the opium 
dens and haunts of the river thieves. 
A more creepy character than a Hindoo 
wharf-rat who will kill his own father 
rather than divide with him the spoils 
of a murderous burglary, would be 
hard to find. Two or three of these 
stories concern this sort of life and de- 
scribe it with a deal of force. 

The story, however, that gives the 
book its title, is an account of the effec- 
tive means two beach-combers took to 
hold up an ocean liner. It is growing 
a trifle late in the century to send treas- 
ure-hunters out after hidden gold ; and 
the stories of the low rakish craft that 
chased the sailing vessel of the old 
school have been all written, except the 
inexhaustible series Mr. Clark Russell 
persists in drawing out of his bar’l. 
But romance is not yet dead ; and the 
thirst of the human soul for tales of 
treasure trove is still active. 

The modern steamships are a beauti- 
ful field for adventure; especially in 
view of the great sums of gold they play 
the shuttle with, on the oceans. Tales 
of capturing Atlantic liners are by no 
means new; but Mr. Fuller has a novel 
scheme, which looks as if it might work 
under proper conditions. At any rate, 
all criminals of ambition are recom- 
mended to try it. Its results are far 
handsomer then the ordinary “second- 
story ” work. 

Mr. Fuller knows how to tell a yarn, 
and he has ideas. These two points are 
enough praise for his book. At least 
one of the tales can also command re- 
spect on the ground of artistic power ; 
a story of escaped convicts who find a 
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treasure-ship washed far inland, and 
hidden in a swampy jungle, by a famous 
tidal wave. 


New LETTERS oF NApo.eon I. : Omitted 
from the edition published under the auspices 
of Napoleon III. From the French, by Lady 
Mary Loyd. Cloth, $2. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 

Napoleon was a very monster of en- 
ergy. Besides all his military, political, 
and social intrigues, and affairs, he seems 
to have written letters in the Cesarean 
manner—dictating to seven stenogra- 
phers at once. These new letters give 
one a more intimate acquaintance with 
the genius in his more testy moments. 
The small tenderness toward his family 
displayed here, would partially justify 
his nephew's keeping them from the pub- 
lic gaze. The sublime egotism of this 
little fellow who made his mother and 
his brothers his very servants, is shown 
in the calmness with which he exhorts 
them to do their duty first to him and 
then to their country. The manner in 
which he orders his mother about and 
calls Joseph, Lucien, Louis, and Jerome 
fools and knaves is at the same time 
amusing and amazing. There isan ut- 
ter lack of affection toward his servile 
brothers but no lack of demand for de- 
votion from them. He upbraids their 
errors in choice billingsgate and threat- 
ens them with summary degradation 
and punishment. He writes that his 
divorced wife is running up too many 
bills. He quotes the economy of his 
present wife and says that she “pays 
everything every week, she does with- 
out gowns, and denies herself, so as 
never to owe money.” If Josephine has 
too many horses, some of them must be 
sold. “The Empress Josephine, who 
has children and grandchildren, ought 
to economize and so be of some use to 
them, instead of running into debt.” 

These most interesting documents 
show Napoleon also as a literary censor 
calling his regular censors fools, and 
railing at certain incompetent friendly 
writers as worse than spiteful enemies. 
Other letters call the Pope an “igno- 
rant and peevish old man” whom noth- 
ing will “teach sense.” 

In one letter he demands that Lucien 
get rid of his wife Mme. Jouberthon, 
“either by divorcing her or in any 
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other way.” If she has a child it may 
be adopted, but not as a child born in 
wedlock. If Lucien cares to recall Mme. 
Jouberthon after the divorce, “and live 
with her, not as with a Princess who is 
his wife, but in any intimacy he chooses, 
I shall make no difficulty, for the po- 
litical aspect is all I care for.” 

After reading these letters one sees 
more plainly how it was possible for 
this man to achieve such powers: he 
played life as a game of chess, in which 
human beings and creeds were only the 
tools of his designs. He gained obe- 
dience by presuming to demand it. 

Yet, for all the uncanniness they show 
in his nature, these letters also show 
how human he was after all, how peev- 
ish, ‘selfish, spiteful, and mean. 


Smoxkine Fiax. By Hallie Erminie Rives. 
Cloth, $1. (F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 

The author attempts, in the form of a 
story, to justify the findings of Judge 
Lynch. Her hero is a young lawyer 
who preaches violently against lynch- 
ing, but is unable to stick to his creeds 
when his betrothed falls prey to a negro 
assailant. It is a case of argumentum 
ad hominem, and is neither more nor 
less convincing than that argument usu- 
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ally is. The story is told in a style that 
borders on turgidity, but is not crude. 
It makes an interesting and suggestive 
half-hour’s reading. 


Tue Exports oF Mytes STanpisH. B 
Henry Johnson (Muirhead Robertson). Il- 
lustrated. Cloth, $1.50. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 

A curious work that is neither history 
nor fiction, or, rather, is both. The au- 
thor frankly in his preface avows his in- 
tention to fill up the gaps in tradition by 
fancies and inferences of hisown. The 
result is a strange hodge-podge that 
proves the author to lack ability either 
as a constructer of an historical novel 
or of a biography. The illustration is 
a similar piece of slovenliness, being 
made up out of crude woodcuts from 
school-books. 


ApoLrPH, AND How HE Founp THE “ BEAv- 
TIFUL Lapy.” By Fannie J. Taylor. II- 
lustrations by Helene Toerring. Cloth, 50 
cents. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York.) 


A child’s story of Germans in America. 


Homi.ies oF Scrence. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
Second Edition. (Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago.) 

A discussion of scientific aspects of 
certain religious and moral problems. 








— 
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Puotocrapny as AN Art.—It has often 
been the contention of those who make 
pictures with pen, pencil, and brush, 
that those who make pictures with cam- 
era, developer, and printer cannot le- 
gitimately be included in the ranks of 
persons whom the world calls artists. In 
other words, that, whatever the results 
of the photographer’s work may be, 
they cannot properly be termed art. 








Now the mere use of the camera is not 
art, since the photograph is, in itself, 
merely a sun-print of the picture re- 
flected in the camera, the picture thus 
made being the product of mechanical 
and chemical agencies, rather than the 
result of mental:action as applied in 
other methods of picture-making. But 
yet, in the field of photography, to-day, 
there certainly are many persons whose 
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work is as truly the result of an appli- 
cation of brain-power and artistic in- 
spiration as is the work of the painter, 
the intermediate use of the camera be- 
ing merely a means to the end. An 
artist passes along a roadway ; he sees 
that which impresses his artistic sense 
with a longing to preserve it in picture ; 
it is a suggestion of nature that needs 
the help of art to render it a lasting 
thing ; he would reproduce it as an art 
work; how? Does it really matter 
whether he transfers to paper the sense 
and soul of that same thing which his 
trained eye has seen by one method or 
another, provided he does it truthfully 
and in such a manner that it shall ap- 
peal to the art-sense of the world? 
What is an artist? Is he not one who 
presents in picture that which is re- 
vealed to him in nature, with accuracy 
and fidelity to the truth? No matter 
how this be done, so it be correctly 
done, his work is art. There are paint- 
ers who are far from being artists, just 
as there are camera users who are not 
artists at all. On the other hand, there 
are men at work to-day who use pho- 


tography with the highest artistic pur- 
pose as a means to an end, and whose 
work will compare in quality, concep- 
tion, and taste with the best that is 


being done with brush and pen. And 
photography is even yet in its infancy. 


Dors Price Express Vatve ? — One 
of our representative newspapers re- 
cently called attention to the fact that 
“the salary paid one of our foot-ball 
coaches at one of our great universities 
the past season, exceeds that paid to any 
college professor who undertakes to 
teach the collegiate idea how to devel- 
op itself on strictly intellectual lines.” 
Whereupon another representative news- 
paper remarks that “there is no so- 
lemnity about the fact, if fact it be. A 
great foot-ball coach is a rare bird, and 
it costs good gold to catch him. College 
professors are not uncommon, and they 
cannot hope to get more money for their 
services than the law of supply and de- 
mand allots.” This comment may, per- 
haps, present the truth from a purely 
temporary and low point of view. But 
it is possible that, behind these facts, 
there is a deeper truth not patent to the 
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average mind. Admitting that the law 
of supply and demand has some direct 
bearing on this case, and on all like 
cases, is it not also true that these ab- 
surdities in wage-rating are often the 
result of an unreasoning compliance 
with the “demand ” (in another sense) 
of the beneficiary, who thus gets more 
than his work can possibly be worth in 
any commercial way? Is not the price 
paid sometimes more in the nature of a 
gift than a true wage that shall accu- 
rately represent the value of useful 
labor performed ? Ruskin says that men 
will give any price to be amused, but 
will pay as little as possible for labor. 
In other words, true labor is assessed at 
its true value or less; amusement at 
whatever price the entertainer can ex- 
act. Of course it is self-evident that 
people do not take to foot-ball for any- 
thing but amusement. Whether one 
can get at a standard of wages as regu- 
lated by the law of supply and demand 
from such comparisons as that made 
above, is certainly a matter of reasonable 
doubt. One might as well compare the 
winnings of a gambler with the salaries 
paid stenographers. 


Honesty 1n Honor.—A correspondent 
writes to ask if one ‘‘can be an honest 
man, yet not one who is strictly honor- 
able in the highest sense.” The writer 
is evidently perplexed by a case of defi- 
nitions. Honesty has many meanings. 
To the savage it means that one must 
get his wives either by a fair exchange 
of cows or by open conquest ; to the or- 
dinary run of tradesmen it means that 
one must keep his legal business agree- 
ments ; to the orthodox churchman it 
means that a man must believe precisely 
what he preaches and preach just what 
he believes (with an added assumption 
that he shall try to practise what he 
preaches) ; to the workman it means 
that he must not scamp his work or 
cheat his employer of time ; to the em- 
ployer that he must pay wages due when 
they are due. Separated in this man- 
ner from the general, broad significance 
of its meaning, honesty becomes a thing 
apart from honor, and which may be 
included in honor or not. Henor also 
has many secondary meanings, which it 
is scarcely necessary to mention. A 
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thoroughly dishonorable man may 
“honor ” his commercial paper without 
fail ; a shamelessly dishonorable fellow 
may spend his days in dishonoring the 
woman who trusts him, yet fight to the 
death for his “ honor,” if the use of the 
duelling code seem to him the right way 
in which to preserve it; etc., ad libitum, 
ad nauseam. Neither of these analyses, 
however, really covers the point raised 
by our correspondent, who appears to 
wish to learn whether a man may be 
what is generally deemed honest in 
business, yet not above resorting to dis- 
honorable, or, to put it mildly, ques- 
tionable practices; and to this question 
the only correct answer is an emphatic 
“No!” A man who takes an unfair 
advantage of another in a trade, who 
cheats even to the slightest degree, 
who makes promises that he does not 
mean to keep unless it be convenient, 
who misrepresents the quality of any- 
thing that he sells, or, in any manner 
whatsoever, deals with his fellow-man 
not as he himself would be dealt with, 
cannot be an honest or honorable man. 
He may keep every engagement made 


with his creditors, he may pay his bills 
on time, he may render strictly accu- 
rate accounts in the order of general 
business ; he may, in short, be rated 
“good” in all commercial circles, but 
if he does any of these evil things he 
cannot be deemed honest, still less hon- 


orable. A man oi honor has been de- 
scribed as one “ who loves his neighbor 
as himself.” Such a man must of ne- 
cessity be honest. Judged by a low 
standard, then, a man may be what the 
commercial world calls “honest” yet 
not be honorable; but he cannot be 
truly honest unless his honesty be of 
the kind that is synonymous with honor 
in its broadest sense. 


Tue Lirerary Trape in Names.— 
Under this caption, the London Spectator 
recently issued the following statement : 


Publishing nowadays is becoming princi- 
pally a trade in names, Any of the dozen 
well-established novelists can sell his work 
years before a line of it is written. He con- 
tracts to furnish at such a date so many thou- 
sand words at so much per thousand. Nothing 
is specified as to the quality of the article ; 
there must be merely so many thousand words, 
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which can be sold to the world as authentic 
John Smith or Mary Brown. Magazines are 
valued not by the number of good articles 
which they contain, but by the parade of fa- 
miliar names on the title-page; and conse- 
quently they lose ali personality in themselves ; 
they command neither fidelity nor attachment. 
The object of every author is to secure a fol- 
lowing for himself, which he can practically 
transfer with him from one publication and 
one publisher to another, for the constancy of 
the public bestows itself on men now, not 
on periodicals; the individual waxes, and the 
magazine is less and less. We are old-fash- 
ioned enough to doubt if the change is wholly 
for the better. 


That the points taken in the above 
remarks are good, it would be absurd 
to deny. Most periodicals of this time 
certainly come within the scope of the 
criticism. Yet there are, we make bold 
to maintain, some noteworthy excep- 
tions; and we feel sure that there is 
nothing immodest in stating that Go- 
DEY’s is one of them; since it is never 
the policy of its editors to accept articles 
simply on the strength of the names of 
their authors. While none should deny 
that an author who has made for himself 
a name is entitled to the benefits that 
naturally come from that name, and to 
the confidence of the public in its belief 
that he will produce better work than 
those who have never yet done anything, 
it is also painfully evident, from the 
records of the past year, that too much 
of the “literary trading in names,” of 
which the Spectator speaks, is being 
done, and that many authors are selling, 
on their names, matter which never 
could have been sold otherwise. Prob- 
ably the correct course for all editors 
to pursue would be to assume that the 
work of the known authors is worthy of 
consideration before that of the un- 
known ; then, after examination, to ac- 
cept or reject the work of these authors, 
just as they do that of others, solely on 
its merits. Thatthis isnot being done so 
extensively to-day as in the past is true ; 
and yet, as we were saying, there are 
exceptions. One of these exceptions is 
Gopey’s, which can conscientiously say 
that it has not published, during the 
past year, a single article which was ac- 
cepted with any regard whatever to the 
name of its writer. Gopry’s believes 
fully in the strength of a name ; but it 
also believes that the strength of a name 
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should be united with the strength of 
the work. It is really more disappoint- 
ing to read the second-grade work of a 
famous writer than to read the good 
work of an unknown writer, even though 
it does not happen to be coequal with 
the greatest efforts of those who have 
become pen-famous in the past. It often 
happens, especially in short story work, 
that the brightest bits of reading come 
from the ink-bottles of those who have 
never made the “ten-strike” that men 
call “fame.” These things are worth 
having ; and the magazine which prints 
them is certain to gratify its readers, 
because it gives them that for which 
they pay—namely, something good to 
read. 


Tue Picture iw Lireratvure.—Time 
was when illustration, as an aid to the 
work of the writer, was not deemed es- 
sential. In fact, many in the past have 
even condemned the use of pictures in 
connection with literary work, on the 
ground that they turned the reader's 
attention from the subject-matter of the 
text and led him to read with less care 
and appreciation. But this view is not 
the view of the world of this time. In 
fact, the popularity of illustration has 
grown to such a degree that a large 
mass of really good literary work that 
might otherwise reach publication re- 
mains unprinted, simply because itis not 
of a character to admit of illustration. 
This is not well; but there seems to be 
no help for it at present. The maga- 
zines of this age simply must have pict- 
ures, many books are issued with a 
view to a ready sale on the strength of 
their illustrations, while even the news- 
papers, whose proper mission it is to 
peddle the news and to lead the people 
by their editorial utterances, are giving 
more space to illustration than to care- 
fully edited reading-matter. Just how 
long this picture-fever will last, none 
can hope to predict, but it is epidemic 
and all the world has caught it. One 
point, however, certainly may be made 
concerning the use of illustrations in 
connection with reading-matter. Too 
much space is being given by many 
publications to a kind of art-work that 
really weakens good literature. This 
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work is that class of illustrations which 
simply do not correctly fit the subject- 
matter of the text. The craze for illus- 
tration has reached a point where artists 
are called upon to make pictures when 
they simply cannot do it. It is not 
every artist who can correctly grasp an 
author’s ideals of scenes and persons, 
and, in very many cases, the result is 
that we are given a good story cluttered 
up with pictures that mar its charm to 
the reader and often set the teeth of 
the author on edge. It is not too fre- 
quently that one finds a piece of fine 
literature illustrated. so correctly that 
the writing and the art-work seem to 
be the blending of two minds in one; 
yet this is the ideal which all who essay 
this joint task should aim to reach. 
Many artists fail as illustrators, simply 
because they cannot absorb the concep- 
tions of the writer whose work they are 
trying to illustrate ; few succeed ; very 
few are capable of actually adding to 
the value of the writer's work. It is 
perhaps best, except in rare instances, 
for the illustrator-artist to confine his 
efforts to a correct interpretation of the 
author’s work, since he must be a per- 
son of marked ability who can risk the 
assumption of leadership in a matter of 
this kind. One of the great failures of 
modern illustration, is the utter lack of 
consonance of idea and treatment which 
is seen in the joint work of author and 
artist in much that is published to-day. 
It is, however, pleasing to bear in mind 
the fact that,in spite of these numer- 
ous failures, we are occasionally getting 
superb work from a few conscientious 
and appreciative artists, who are not 
subject to the criticism herein made. 
Perhaps we are printing too many pict- 
ures in our magazines (our newspapers 
certainly are running the fad into ab- 
surdity), but the public seems to like 
it; so we shall probably continue to 
have pictures galore, good, bad, and 
otherwise, foralong time tocome. The 
best that the editors of the time can do 
is to continue to select for publication 
reading-matter that people will read, 
and to give the people the pictures also, 
leaving the ultimate settlement of the 
question to the good sense of the final 
judge, the public. 
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SOULLESS PRAYERS. 
Hartford Times. 


I do not like to hear him pray, 
On bended knee about an hour, 
For grace to spend aright the day, 
Who knows his neighbor has no flour. 


I'd rather see him ge to mill 

And buy the luckless brother bread, 
And see his children eat their fill, 

And laugh beneath their humble shed. 


I do not like to hear him pray, 
** Let blessings on the widow be,” 
Who never seeks her home to say— 
‘If want o’ertakes you, come to me.” 


I hate the pe so loud and long, 
That’s offered for the or gb weal, 
By him who sees him crushed by wrong, 

And only with the lips doth feel. 


I do not like to hear her pray, 
With jewelled ear and silken dress, 
Whose washerwoman toils all day, 
And then is asked to work for less. 


Such pious falsehoods I despise ! 
The folded hands, the face demure, 

Of those with sanctimonious eyes, 
Who steal the earnings of the poor. 


Those sainted faces that they wear 
To church and for the public eye. 
Hide things that are not on the square, 
And wickedness done on the sly. 


I do not like such soulless prayers ! 
If wrong, I hope to be forgiven ; 

Such prayers no — upward bears— 
They’re lost a million miles from heaven. 


YER MOUT AS WELL LAFF AS TER CRY 
The Greensboro Record, N. C. 


White folks is allers wond’ring why a nigger’s never 
sad. 
But what’s de use ter groan? 
Dere ain't no need ter tell it, just because yer’s feelin’ 


People sooner hear yer laff dan hear yer moan. 


Can’t niggers have no trouble ; don’t dey have no skuse 
to weep, 
Dey’s certain sure ter feel worse some ob de time, 
But _ because we’s jolly, and can laff and dance and 
sleep, 
Dat’s no sure fact we’s allers feelin’ fine. 


Dey say we’s allers happy when we’s got some bread 
and meat ; 
Well, dat’s nuff ter make a man feel good, 
But lot’s o’ times I skasely can stan’ on dese tired ole 


feet, 
Peers like I’d take it easy if I could. 


My feelin’s may be blunted, and my head is kinder thick, 
ut I knowed ole marsa’s allers found me true, 
My ’ligion never ‘lows me ter hunt trouble till I’s sick, 


* 7 


Fer I can’t change what’s comin’. Now kin you? 





AFTER LONG DAYS. 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


After long days of love in loneliness, 
I move em | the ghosts of dead delight. 
Here where we kissed good-by in dumb distress, 
Parted and passed into the gathering night. 


After long days the music of her feet 
Come floating down the old familiar ways ; 
Not all the flutes in Lydia were so sweet, 
Nor pipes in Arcady ; after long days 


I see her starry eyes, and in her curls 
The golden sea that beats about her brow, 
I see the sunbeams sport like Nereus’ girls ; 
I see the glad bl in her cheeks ; and now 


Her soft arms clasp me with a strong caress. 
Her soft lips thrill me with one tenderest kiss, 
After long days of love in loneliness. 
Who would not part awhile to meet like this ? 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Here, my Amanda, let us seat ourselves, 

Here let us banish sorrow from our minds 

By contemplating the delightful view 

Which stretches all around us. And what joy 
To be reminded thus, though far from town, 
Of that which glorifies our native land, 
American trade! Gaze first at yonder wood. 
On every tree is tastefully inscribed 

In scarlet letters, ‘‘ Use Niagara Soap!” 

Turn to those meadows (at no distant date 

But one uninteresting plain of grass), 

Each bears a dozen boardings, striking, bright, 
Decked in resplendent, variegated hues, 
Telling the reader that Excelsior Pills 

Cure influenza ; that Brown’s Tea is best, 

And costs no more than twenty-five cents the pound $ 
And that the purchaser who fain would quaff 
Smith’s special brand of sherry, must beware 
Of spurious imitations. On that hill 

A grand, gigantic sky-sign testifies 

To Johnson’s Hair Renewer, and beyond 

You catch a glimpse of ocean, where the boats 
Proclaim the message painted on their sails : 
‘“‘Robinson’s Boots Are Warranted to Wear!” 
Oh, does not such a view delight the heart ? 
Yea, soon the time will come when every inch 
Of our fair land shall display advertisements ; 
When, newly taught, the birds shall add their notes 
‘fo the glad chorus : “‘ Buy Pomponia Paste!” 
The nightingale shall sing and ail the glade 
Echo her music : “ Buy Pomponia Paste!” 
How great a debt of thankfulness we owe 

To these, the benefactors of our time ; 

Who both contribute to the human race 
Productions to our ancestors unknown, 

And also glorify each rural scene 

By these announcements of their excellence ! 
And how we pity those of olden time, 

Who praised the country, but so little knew 
What beauty could be added to the scene 

By the artistic advertiser's aid, 

To whom the hills, the meadows, and the woods 
Brought no glad message. such as we receive. 
Of soaps and sugars, pens, pianos, pills. 
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A MELANCHOLY EXPERIENCE. 
Washington Star. 


The orator exclaimed, “I'll point, 
A moral by a comic tale. 
The times are sadly out of joint, 
And this will fix them without fail.” 


Alas, how sad is human fate! 
The crowd that he had sought to teach, 
The funny story caught, and straight 
Forgot all else about his speech. 


A BOY’S KING. 
Cleveland Leader. 


My papa, he’s the bestest man 
at ever lived, I bet, 

And I ain’t never seen no one 
As smart as he is yet. 

Why, he knows everything almost, 
But mamma says that he 

Ain’t never been the president, 
And that surprises me. 


Once when he thought I wasn’t near 
He talked to mamma then, 

And told her how he hates to be 
The slave of other men, 

And how he wished that he was rich 
For her and me—and I 

Don’t know what made me do it, but 
I had to go and cry! 


And so when I sat on his knee 
I ast him: “Is it true 

That you’re a slave and have to toil 
When others tell you to? 

You are so big and good and wise, 
You surely ought to be 

The president, instead of just 
A slave, it seems to me.” 


And then the tears come to his eyes, 
And he hugged me tight and said : 
“Why, no, my dear, I’m not a slave— 
What put that in your head ? 
I am a king—the happiest king 
That ever yet held sway, 
And only God can take my throne 
And my little realm away.” 
8. E. Kiser. 


TO MY LEFT HAND. 
St. Louis Republic. 
I envy you your life of rest. You live in luxury. 
You e’er enjoy the very best the fates reserve for me. 
You’ve never worked in all your life. You’ve never 
known a care. 
You’ve always lived apart from strife—existence sweet 
and rare. 
My right has e’er my writing done, while you have stood 
aside. 
You’ve had your full share of the fun, and yet in peace 
You've never penned a line for me, nor ever struck a 


ow, 
And it is very plain to see you’ve never known a woe. 


And yet, dear friend, I cannot say the time will ever be 

That there will be the dawn of day when you’re not dear 
to me. 

My right hand is more usefal, yes, but, prithee, do not 


pout, 
You are a friend, I must confess, I cannot do without. 


So here's to you, my left hand, may you ever live in 


peace, 

And may the joysthat round you stand for evermore 
increase ! 

Let others sneer because your days are passed in luxury, 

And ever placed in happy ways, you’re mighty dear to 
me. 7 


AND DOWN THEY GO. 
Farm Journal. 


A rooster perched upon the fence, 
Just hear him crow! 
His satisfaction is immense, 
His seif-possession is intense, 
His ——— give evidence 
hat this is so. 


Another rooster sees him there, 
And hears him crow. 
With flapping wings he cleaves the air, 
The fence-top is too small to share, 
And so they fight and scratch and tear, 
Till down they go. 


So ’tis in life. When any man 
Gets eminent, 
Some jealous rival tries to plan 
Some way to down him, if he can, 
And if he just upsets the pan, 
He feels content. ° 


COMPENSATION. 
The Congregationalist. 


She folded up the worn and mended frock 
And smoothed it tenderly upon her knee, 
Then through the soft web of a wee red sock 
She wove the bright wool, nore thoughtfully ; 
“Can this be all? The great world is so fair, 
I hunger for its green and pleasant ways, 
A cripple prisoned in her restless chair 
Looks from her window with a wistful gaze. 


«The fruits I cannot reach are red and sweet, 
The paths forbidden are both — and wide ; 
O God! there is no boon to helpless feet 
So altogether sweet as paths denied. 
Home is most fair ; = are my household fires, 
And children are a # t without alloy ; 
But who would bound the field of their desires 
By the prim hedges of mere fireside joy ? 


**T can but weave a faint thread to and fro, 
Making a frail woof in a baby’s sock ; 
Into the world’s sweet tumult I would go, 
At its strong gates my trembling hand would knock.” 
Just then the children came, the father too ; 
Their eager faces lit the twilight gloom. 
“Dear heart,” he whispered, as he nearer drew, 
“* How sweet it is within this little room ! 


“God puts my strongest comfort here to draw 
When thirst is great and common wells are dry. 
Your pure desire is my unerring law ; 
Tell me, dear one, who is so safe as I? 
Home is the pasture where my soul may feed, 
This room a paradise has grown to be; 
And only where these patient feet shall lead 
Can it be home for these dear ones and me.” 


He touched with reverent hand the helpless feet, 
The children crowded close and kissed her hair. 
‘**Our mother is so good, and kind, and sweet, 
There’s not another like her anywhere!” 
The baby in her low bed opened wide 
The soft blue flowers of her timid eyes, 
And viewed the group about the cradle side 
With smiles of gla and innocent surprise. 


The mother drew the baby to her knee 
And, smiling, said: ‘‘ The stars shine soft to-night ; 
My world is fair ; its edges sweet to me, 
And whatsoever is, dear Lord, is right!” 
May RiLey SITs. 


THE NEW VILLAIN. 
Bangor News. 


The villain used to lie in wait 
To nab the gentle maid, 
What time the hero walked into 
The trap that had been laid ; 
But now the villain merely takes 
A piece of pointed wire 
And, while the maiden wrings her hands, 
He jabs the hero’s tire. 
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